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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





THE new House of Commons met for the first 
time on Thursday, and Mr. PEEL was re-elected to 
the Speakership by a unanimous vote. The work of 
swearing-in the members began in earnest yesterday, 
and there is every reason to hope that it will be 
finished at the opening of the sitting on Tuesday. 
In that event the division on the vote of want of 
confidence will be taken the same evening. No 
one doubts that the resolution which is to be 
proposed by Mr. AsquiraH and seconded by Mr. 
Burt will be carried. This being the universal 
conviction, it is only natural that preparations should 
be made for the events which must follow the formal 
condemnation of the present Government by the 
House of Commons. Lorp SALISBURY will place his 
resignation in the hands of the Queen on the day 
following the division, and as Mr. GLADSTONE will at 
once be sent for, there is no reason why the Liberal 
leader should not be fully engaged in the task of 
forming his fourth Administration by this day week. 


Or the composition of the new Government no- 
thing absolutely authoritative can yet be said, for 
Mr. GLADSTONE'S adherence to time-honoured custom 
forbids his making any nominations to particular 
offices until he has received the commission of his 
Sovereign to form a Government. Still, it is generally 
known that certain important posts will fall to 
particular people. Mr. GLADS®ONE himself will be 
First Lord of the Treasury, and it need hardly be 
said that he will remain in the House of Commons. 
Sm WILLIAM Harcourt will be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Lorp RosSEBERY Foreign Secretary. 
It is hoped Mr. Morey will again go to the 
Irish Office, where his past experience and the 
confidence reposed in him by the Irish members 
make his presence almost indispensable. Of the 
distribution of other offices it is too soon to say any- 
thing, although the irrepressible rumours of the 
gossips have already allotted most of the posts in 
the new Administration with more or less felicity 
and accuracy. The choice of Mr. AsquirH and Mr. 
Burt to move and second the vote on which 
Ministers are to be expelled from office is of course 
significant. It will probably be found that both 
of these gentlemen will hold important posts in the 
Government. In that case public opinion with regard 
to their high qualifications and deserts will not be 
disappointed. Mr. AsquiTu's gifts as a speaker have 
secured for him a great place in the ranks of his 
party, whilst Mr. Burt's talents, courage, and inde- 
pendence, are as universally recognised as they are 
admired. It would bea great day for the working 
men of the United Kingdom on which one of their 
own number, with the hearty assent of all parties, 
took his place as a Cabinet Minister. We do not 
know whether this honour is in store for Mr. Burt, 
but there are many things less desirable and less 
probable than his elevation to high office. 


It is unfortunate for the policy attributed to 
Ministers of combining in next week's debate a 
defence of themselves with a fierce attack upon the 
electioneering methods of their opponents that a 
petition should have been presented against the 
return of Mr. BALFour. Until the serious allega- 


tions which are made against that gentleman have 
been disposed of, he is hardly in a position to bring 
an indictment against the methods of his political 
antagonists. We hope, however, that sooner or later 
we shall have a full inquiry into the practices which 
have been pursued in too many of the constituencies 
during the late election. The Corrupt Practices 
Act, if it has not been swept aside, has been 
certainly circumvented in many scores of cases, 
and the influence of beer has been felt more 
heavily than in any recent contest. But the cor- 
ruption has been practised on so large a scale 
that no inquiry into an individual election is likely 
to afford us any adequate knowledge of the truth. 
Nor can the law, as it at present exists, deal with 
charges of bribery which are brought—not against 
candidates or their agents, but against vast organ- 
isations operating at the same moment in a hundred 
different constituencies. The House of Commons, 
the members of which must know more than most 
persons of the corrupt influences which have pre- 
vailed so largely during the General Election, can 
hardly allow the subject to pass unnoticed. 


Mr. BLAKE, the late leader of the Liberals of 
Canada and now a member of the Nationalist party 
in the House of Commons, made a remarkable speech 
at the dinner given in his honour by the Eighty 
Club on Thursday night. In the course of his remarks 
he showed what had been the results of granting 
Home Rule to Canada, how disaffection and agita- 
tion had disappeared, and contentment with the 
form of government had become universal even 
amidst those who were in a minority both in politics 
and religion. He was particularly happy in dealing 
with this question of minorities, and pointed to 
the ample security they enjoyed under the Con- 
stitution. His illustrations of Irish Home Rule 
and its certain fruits, drawn from Canadian pre- 
cedents, produced a great effect upon his audi- 
ence; whilst the manner in which he discussed 
the present position of affairs in the House of Com- 
mons, and the outlook for the future, furnished proof 
of the fact that practical experience educates a man 
in statesmanship. Speaking as a member of the 
Irish party, he declared the wish of that party to 
assist in British as well as Irish reforms, and intimated 
that they would be perfectly satisfied if a Home 
Rule Bill were presented to Parliament at an early 
date. In that case they would even be willing 
to assist in carrying other measures, if necessary, 
before it. This, we believe, represents the general 
feeling among the Irish members. Recognising the 
real character of the situation, they are not at all 
disposed to be unreasonable in their demands, or to 
run the risk of wrecking the new Government for 
the purpose of securing a dubious advantage for 
themselves. 


UNDISTURBED by the attacks of his former Chan- 
cellor or the unpopularity of the present holder of 
the office, the German Emperor is enjoying a well- 
earned holiday on board his yacht at Cowes. His 
presence in England is all the more welcome inas- 
much as it is certain that it has no connection with 
the future of Europe or the Triple Alliance. In 
spite of the claims of patriotism, we confess to a 
certain feeling of regret, in the interest of German 
education in nautical matters, that the “splendid 
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Tuesday was prevented by the vagaries of the 
breeze and the ability of the crew of the Corsair 
from receiving its reward in the shape of Her 
Majesty's Cup. If the example of the Emperor 
would only make yachting as popular in Germany as 
it is becoming in France, we could almost forgive 
Lorp SALISBURY his cession of Heligoland. 


Ir is a fortunate incident of the change of 
Government and the diversion of interest from 
foreign to domestic politics that the alleged Russian 
advances in the Pamirs and Russian intrigues in 
Afghanistan should not be giving rise to the alarms 
usual on these occasions. Russia is alleged to have 
violated Chinese territory in the Hindoo Koosh, 
and to be preparing for that piecemeal absorption 
of the Chinese Empire which she has so long prac- 
tised on that of Turkey. Moreover, a small “ explor- 
ing” force is reported in the Pamirs. No immediate 
danger, however, to India is expected in this quarter, 
and the next move—if the reports be true—will 
probably be in the direction of Eastern Afghanistan. 
Russian intrigues there are inevitable, and there is no 
field more suitable for them. At present, however, 
we can only await further developments. 


THE sensible letter of the Bishop OF CHESTER to 
the Times of Tuesday proposes a positive, as distinct 
from a merely restrictive, policy in dealing with the 
Drink Question. He wishes to see State public- 
houses at which the sale of intoxicants shall be 
reduced to a very subordinate place, and the mere 
bar totally abolished. These public-houses are 
to be at once restaurants and clubs, and are 
to be under the direction of the various County 
Councils. Unless something is done to supply 
the means of social intercourse which the public- 
house now imperfectly supplies, he, not unnaturally, 
fears that a serious reaction will follow any restrict- 
ive legislation. State Socialism as applied to the 
public-house would have two of the conditions which 
publicists teach us are essential to its success—the 
public would have a direct interest in its prosperity, 
and would be able to judge of its results. But the 
management would require very careful control, 
and its financial part would not impossibly supply 
material for indignation to many a Ratepayers’ De- 
fence Association. On the whole, it seems to us 
that the positive portion of a temperance policy 
would best be found in the adoption of the high 
licence system of some American States, with 
some such modifications as were advocated in these 
columns about two years ago. 


It is to be feared that the meeting of the Parlia- 
ment of Science this year will not attract so much 
notice as it usually does, owing to the political ex- 
citement which now pervades the country. SIR 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE’S address on Wednesday was 
worthy of his high reputation. It was a careful and 
interesting discussion of Hurton’s “Theory of the 
Earth,” and of the destructive criticism to which it 
has been subjected by the modern school of physicists. 
The point at issue between the geologists and the 
physicists—the men who believe that the earth has 
attained its present form and features by the slow 
operation of what may be described as natural 
causes, and those who regard its evolution as due to 
great catastrophes and convulsions—is as to the age 
of the world. Sirk ARCHIBALD GEIKIE is unfortun- 
ately not able to pronounce any decided opinion of 
his own on a point on which so many opinions have 
been given. But his address was full of good things, 
and will be read with interest alike by specialists 
and amateurs. 


Tue Congress of Experimental Psychologists held 
at University College this week has interested the 
public as well as specialists. The field has been 





comprehensive and the papers numerous. Looking 
at the laboratory work of recent years in Germany, 
under such men as WuNpT and MUNSTERBERG, one is 
tempted to wish that the more technical part of the 
proceedings had been less confined to the physiological 
section. At the next Congress, at Munich in 1896, 
we trust there will be some specimens of laboratory 
apparatus, including at least one electric chronograph. 
However, the meeting has at any rate impressed the 
general public with the idea of psychology as a 
science, the limits of which were clearly laid down 
in the excellent presidential address of PROFESSOR 
SIDGWICK. 





THE week has seen two bold attempts to put up 
prices on the Stock Exchange. Neither of them, 
however, has been attended by very marked success. 
One was begun in New York, and, indeed, has been 
directed almost entirely thence. The great speculators 
there feel that the silver policy of the Government 
has broken down, that it must be given up soon, or 
that there will be a crisis, and they are anxious, 
therefore, to sell as large a proportion as possible of 
the stocks they hold to Europeans, For fully two 
years now European holders have been selling 
American securities on a most unusual scale. The 
Americans hoped that this was caused by the 
Baring crisis, that after a while confidence would 
revive in London, and that then investors in 
Europe would be as anxious to buy as_ they 
had been previously to sell. There is no desire 
to buy, however, in Europe, and it is clear that 
the great American speculators are becoming some- 
what anxious. They wish, therefore, to inspire con- 
fidence, and as the best means of doing so they have 
been putting up prices. But, very wisely, British 
investors show no inclination to buy. They are 
holding aloof altogether from the market, and 
though quotations have been put up, business has 
not materially increased. The other attempt has 
come from Paris. The great banking houses there 
seem to have combined to raise the prices of inter- 
Bourse securities, partly to “corner” speculative 
sellers, and partly to induce the Continental investing 
public to buy. The quotations have been put up, 
but there does not seem to be much buying by the 
public ; at all events the British public is much more 
disposed to sell than to buy Continental securities. 
In the other departments of the Stock Exchange 
theré is, as usual at this period of the year, very 
little doing. South American stocks have generally 
given way; but the home railway market is well 
sustained. 


THE course of the silver market is for the moment 
the chief preoccupation of the Money Markets of 
Europe and America. The price of silver fell on 
Thursday to 39d. per oz. Once before, a couple of 
months ago, it fell as low, but then it rapidly re- 
covered; now, however, it seems almost inevitable 
that it must go lower. Everybody is forced to con- 
fess that the United States’ attempt to raise silver 
to its old price has utterly failed, and that if the 
attempt is not quickly given up there must be very 
serious trouble there. But if the United States’ 
purchases of 54 million ounces every year are 
suddenly stopped, the consequences must be grave 
indeed. In the first place, there must be a panic 
fall in silver which will disorganise trade in all the 
silver-using countries, and cannot fail to have far- 
reaching results in all other countries. Everywhere 
the fear that this will happen is paralysing enter- 
prise. A couple of months ago here confidence was 
rapidly reviving, now it has given way, and it is 
feared that the silver troubles will bring with them 
grave difficulties. Money accordingly is accumulat- 
ing at all the great banking centres; rates of interest 
and discount continue exceptionally low; nobody 
cares to engage in new risks—on the contrary, 
everybody wishes to lessen his engagements and to 
strengthen his reserves as much as possible. 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 





HE new Parliament has met, and in two days’ 
time will enter upon its first and not least 
important piece of real business. The re-election of 
Mr. Peel as Speaker was a foregone conclusion. Not 
that Mr. Peel himself can be regarded as quite an 
ideal occupant of the Chair. Probably he would 
approach more nearly to perfection if his health were 
more robust, but one cannot forget that there have 
been times during the last Parliament when he 
allowed himself to be betrayed into displays of irri- 
tation which were unfortunate. Still, remembering 
that Mr. Peel was in the first instance placed in the 
Chair by Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, we cannot 
but feel that the majority in the new House has 
acted wisely in supporting the minority in the choice 
of a Speaker. The matter will of course be different 
when the Chairman of Committees is to be chosen. 
No one has accused Mr. Courtney of any lack of 
impartiality in the position he held in the late Par- 
liament, and it is out of no disrespect to him that 
the majority of Liberals are anxious to see a new 
occupant of the Chair. The simple fact is that the 
Chairmanship of Committees has become one of the 
recognised prizes of parties, and it would establish a 
new and not altogether convenient precedent if one 
who has steadily supported a Tory Government were 
to be reinstated under a Liberal régime. But, after 
all, Thursday’s business was of comparatively little 
importance. The real work of the Session begins on 
Monday, when the Queen’s Speech will be read, and 
steps will forthwith be taken to invite a vote of the 
House on the question of whether the Government 
does or does not enjoy its confidence. There can be 
no doubt as to the result of the appeal which will 
thus be made to our newly-elected representatives. 
Every member of the majority, whether he call him- 
self a Gladstonian, a Nationalist, a Parnellite, or a 
Labour candidate, is at least pledged to one thing. 
Every man has been returned as an opponent of the 
present Government, and not one of them can escape 
from the plain duty imposed upon him of ratifying 
the decision of the electors. 

We do not expect much from the debate which 
will take place on the motion of want of confidence. 
Probably by this time Mr. Balfour and his friends 
are rather sorry for the suggestion put forth on their 
behalf that they would employ this debate in order 
to arraign not only the whole policy of the Liberal 
party but the means by which the new majority was 
returned to power. If they should take this course 
they will naturally invite a tu quoque, and there is 
no Liberal who need be afraid of comparing his own 
methods of fighting with those adopted by his 
antagonists. The manner in which the Tory party 
fought during the recent election is notorious, 
and we shall not be at all sorry if light is 
thrown upon that subject in the House next week. 
But, after all, recriminations between the armies 
now that the battle is at an end are somewhat 
puerile. Ministers condemned by the national vote 
will do well to accept their fate with dignity, and 
to retire with as much grace as may be from the 
position to which they are no longer entitled in the 
eyes of the Constitution. Their defence of them- 
selves will doubtless be read with interest, but it will 
affect the opinion of no living person. All that can 
be said in the great battle of Coercion versus Con- 
ciliation has been said, and the issue of the long 
dispute is the declaration of a decisive verdict of 
Guilty against the men now in power. Nor is it of 
any use to call upon Mr. Gladstone, as some of them 
do, for an immediate declaration of his own policy. 
In its broad lines that policy is perfectly well known 
to foes as well as friends; but in its details it has 





still to be considered by a Liberal Cabinet, and until 
it has received that consideration it cannot be 
minutely explained to the public. The new Ministry 
will be faithful to Home Rule. On that point 
everybody may rest assured. But it will not be led, 
even by the attempts of Tories to coquette with 
Parnellite members, into any premature declaration 
of the details of the Bill which will be laid before the 
House of Commons next Session. It is enough to 
know that not only from the leader of the party but 
from the rank and file have come within the last 
fortnight declarations which prove that there is no 
wavering on their part in their resolve to see justice 
done to Ireland, so far as such justice can be rendered 
by the action of the Legislature. 

How long the present House of Commons may 
exist,and what work it may accomplish during its life- 
time, none can pretend to foretell. We sce no reason 
indeed to suppose that it will be a short-lived House. 
The struggle which has just ended has left both 
political parties in a state of exhaustion, and neither 
can desire to renew the contest among the consti- 
tuencies for some years to come. But even if this 
were not the case, there is not the slightest justifi- 
cation for the idea that a comparatively small 
majority must necessarily mean a weak Adminis- 
tration. So long as the majority holds together, 
it is just as powerful as though it outnum- 
bered its opponents by two to one; and we 
confess we cannot see the grounds upon which 
the Ministerial advocates profess to believe that Mr. 
Gladstone’s party is likely to fall to pieces. It has 
a great work to accomplish, a work with regard to 
which there is unanimity among its members, and 
we shall be loth to believe that it will allow divisions. 
to creep into its ranks whilst it is engaged in that 
work. Whether the Bills which it actually carries 
be many or few in number, it is clear that the 
measures which the Government proposes should 
be sufficiently numerous and important to make 
the new Liberal policy clear to the nation. There 
will, of course, be no attempt to drive the 
traditional three omnibuses abreast through Temple 
Bar. Measure must follow measure in orderly se- 
quence if any real progress is to be made; but 
there can be no reason why almost at the outset 
of the next Session the country should not be placed 
in possession of a full programme of the work which 
the Liberal House of Commons contemplates, and 
which it will seek to carry into effect unless it be 
thwarted by the House of Lords. Next spring the 
Liberal party will stand in a much stronger position 
than that which it occupies to-day, for it will have 
given proof of the fact, which its enemies profess to 
doubt, that it really means to carry into effect the 
measures which its members have advocated on the 
platform. Until then there will be a comparative 
lull in political affairs, for even the most bitter of 
Mr. Gladstone’s opponents will hardly deny him time 
to prepare his Bills, and to give practical shape to 
the policy which he has advocated during the 
electoral struggle. 








AN ELECTION INQUIRY. 





HERE is much talk of a Royal Commission to 

inquire into the conduct of the General Election. 
At the first blush the proposal seems to be merely 
the exaggerated expression of local disappointments. 
One likes to see both sides shake hands after a fair 
fight, the victors with generosity and the vanquished 
without surliness. After a fair fight that is good 
and wholesome. But the opinion prevails, and is 
strongly held, that this has not been a fair fight, 
and that if the scandals of the election are passed 
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over quietly they will be repeated next time in a still 
worse form. Some days ago the Standard had reason 
to believe that, in the course of the debate on the 
Address next week, Mr. Balfour intends to make a 
comprehensive and scathing exposure of the nefarious 
means by which so many of Mr. Gladstone’s sup- 
porters obtained their successes at the poll. A good 
many of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters did obtain suc- 
cesses at the poll; andif Mr. Balfour is rash enough to 
turn the debate into this channel, they will hardly 
be content with merely justifying their own action, 
but will have some very plain things to say about 
the weapons with which Mr. Balfour’s supporters 
have fought. And so we may have a lively debate. 
But if the statements which are being freely made 
about the election have any reality, it would be a 
pity if the whole matter ended in oratorical recrimi- 
nation. We have had presented to us the experiences 
of many persons on the Liberal side, who have had 
good opportunities of obtaining information—candid- 
ates, agents, itinerant speakers, and canvassers ; 
and everyone brings in the same tale of a general 
and bold defiance of the law. Their statements 
must obviously be received with caution. For the 
most part the evidence is second-hand as to the 
facts. But it is direct evidence of a prevailing 
opinion. And it has convinced us that all over the 
country grave “charges and allegations ”’ are being 
made, not by political gossips, but by quiet and 
seusible men who believe what they say ; and that if 
these charges and allegations have facts behind them 
the Corrupt Practices Acts have ceased to be a terror 
to evil-doers. 

“T have been washed out of my seat by beer,” 
a defeated Liberal is reported to have said. On 
every hand we find Liberal defeats directly or in- 
directly ascribed to beer and the beer interest. It 
seems to have flowed in a devastating torrent. In the 
thick of the fight, we are assured, the smallest of 
coins would buy as large a measure as the thirstiest 
of politicians could desire. “ Free Education,” as 
one of the achievements of the Tory party, made a 
good cry: but if,as we are told, “free beer” was one 
of the attractions of the unauthorised Tory pro- 
gramme, it was infinitely better. We are willing 
to believe that stories of this sort have gained a 
good deal in the telling. We dismiss as utterly 
incredible one very precise story that a Tory 
candidate’s polling cards were sent out along with 
a list of the public-houses of the party. But 
there is no doubt at all that the brewers and 
publicans exerted themselves with extraordinary 
vigour in the Tory interest. The trade is said to 
have found £100,000 for the purpose of keeping in 
power the Compensation Government; and we do 
not clearly understand whether the defence of the 
trade is that there was no such fund, or that it did 
not amount to £100,000, or that it was spent in the 
most honourable manner. We should certainly like 
to know the history of the fund, if it existed. Mr. 
Sidney Webb in the Contemporary suggests a small 
Royal Commission to inquire into it, and adds that 
“there is a good deal of evidence of widespread 
corrupt practices, and much that points to their 
systematic organisation from a centre.” It i8 the 
belief in this systematic organisation that makes the 
ease for a general inquiry into the election very strong. 
Local ingenuity, however, has not failed to devise 
original methods. From one constituency there is 
reported a regular system of betting in favour of the 
Liberal candidate, which proved completely successful 
in securing his defeat. ‘Till within a few days of the 
poll, his return appeared certain. His friends say 
and believe that he lost simply because a large 
number of voters, of the baser sort, had a pecuniary 
interest in his defeat. It is a pretty device, but 





perhaps too dangerous to become general. In the 
main the simpler methods of corruption, whose 
efficacy has n long and thoroughly tested, 
have been adhered to. There are country dis- 
tricts in which, so they say, it is not safe for 
a married man with the care of a wife and 
children to declare himself in favour of the 
Liberal candidate. Even in towns employers are 
charged with putting pressure on their workmen. 
Charity, like Mr. Chamberlain’s enthusiasm for the 
Crofters, is often seen to dry up when not nourished 
with political support. In some instances we have 
been assured (though we strongly doubt if this 
blunder has been committed) that money has passed 
as the price of a vote. There are certainly cases in 
which out voters have received their railway tickets 
by post, and have not paid for them. And nobody 
denies that the statutory limit of expenditure is 
constantly and greatly exceeded on both sides. 
Most of these things were told of some places in 1885 
and 1886. The difference is that in 1892 we hear of 
them in many places. 

There may be a good deal of exaggeration in all 
this, but it is impossible to believe that there is not a 
solid basis of fact at the bottom of it. If half of 
what we hear is true, there is unquestionably a case 
for inquiry—in some form. Of course there is the 
remedy of election petitions, and here and there it is 
being adopted. But the hearing of a few casual 
petitions will not give an answer to the question, 
whether or not the Corrupt Practices Act has been 
extensively defied. Election petitions must neces- 
sarily be rare. The cost is great, and, coming on 
the top of the expenses of the contest, is often 
prohibitive. Defeated candidates do not like 
to petition; to the constituency it seems a 
vindictive proceeding, which will be remembered to 
their prejudice at the next election. It may often 
be impossible to procure legal evidence of corrupt 
practices, and yet possible to give such evidence 
as would satisfy reasonable men that corrupt practices 
have extensively prevailed. Lastly, a petition is the 
remedy of the defeated party; but fortunately cor- 
ruption does not always succeed. And, after all, 
what we want to know is not whether this or 
that. member has been improperly returned, but 
whether the belief that corrupt and illegal prac- 
tices have been common is well founded or not. 
The matter can very well wait for some time. 
It will be advisable that the petitions which have 
been filed should be heard before taking any step. If 
the evidence which the petitioners produce confirms, 
so far as it goes, the prevailing impression, a Com- 
mission of Inquiry should be appointed without 
delay. It should be a strong Commission, composed 
of men in whose judgment everyone will have confi- 
dence. It should inquire generally into the working 
of the Corrupt Practices Acts. And perhaps it may 
be necessary that it should hear some of the evidence 
with closed doors. Meantime, we shall wait with 
interest the hearing of the Manchester, Rochester, 
and other petitions. 








THE PRESS AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 





p te eminent member of the Liberal party is 
reported to have said the other day that one 
moral at least was taught by the General Election— 
the absolute worthlessness of the Press as a political 
power. This is the doctrine now preached in many 
quarters, and perhaps no journalist has any right 
to complain that it should be a favourite article in 
the creed of the average politician. Newspa 
are often very unpleasant as opponents, but almost 
as frequently they are very aggravating as allies. 
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Their flippancy, their “ cocksureness,”’ and 
their recklessness in dealing with situations with 
which they have only an imperfect acquaintance, 
frequently cause their own friends to grind their 
teeth. ‘Then again the blunders which creep into 
all newspapers excite a wholly unreasonable degree 
of anger among the general public. This is because 
the general public aforesaid is altogether ignorant of 
the conditions under which a newspaper is produced. 
It forgets the collaboration of many different hands 
which goes to the bringing forth of even the 
humblest journal; it takes no account of printers’ 
errors, or blunders due to the haste with which 
morning and evening newspapers are put to press— 
blunders which are almost inevitable where so 
complicated an organisation has to be worked at 
so high a pressure. The readers forget that in 
newspapers, more than in most of the works of man, 
the strength of the chain is that of its weakest link. 
Everything that is foolish or faulty is attributed to 
the editor, and no thought is taken of the fact that 
the editor himself is necessarily at the mercy of 
many other persons who have neither his education, 
his experience, or his intelligence. The Times during 
the recent Parliamentary interregnum described Mr. 
Peel as “ the Speaker,” and forthwith a distinguished 
politician, ignorant of the fact that in doing this the 
Times was right, launched into loud invectives against 
the editor who did not know that when Parliament 
was dissolved the office of Speaker forthwith became 
vacant. The Pall Mall Gazette last Saturday spoke 
of Lord Lansdowne’s daughter as “Miss Evelyn 
Fitzmaurice,” and there were people who assumed 
at once that the editor of the Pali Mall Gazette was 
ignorant of the fact that the children of a marquis 
bear courtesy titles. Nobody seems to recognise the 
possibility that the editor has himself been the 
victim of a mistake on the part of some subordinate 
—a reporter, a compositor, a “ reader ”’—who for the 
moment, in the hurry of going to press, is master of 
the situation. It is upon the unfortunate head of 
the man who is known that the vial of the public 
wrath is poured ; and this is one of the reasons why 
so many politicians hate and despise the newspapers 
of their own party. 

But has this feeling been justified during the 
recent elections? Mr. Stead, in the smart article 
tull of his favourite quality of “ cocksureness,” which 
he has contributed to the current number of the 
Contemporary, boldly answers the question, by antici- 
pation, in the negative. To him it is as clear as day 
that most of the Liberal reverses are to be accounted 
for by the manner in which the Press influenced 
public opinion. We confess that he seems to be 
much nearer the mark than the eminent politician 
whose remark we have ventured to quote. Let us 
put aside, for the present, the question of the London 
Press and look at the provinces, for it is much easier 
to ascertain the extent of the influence of a provincial 
newspaper than that of one of the London dailies. 
In and about Birmingham the Dissentient Liberals 
have won their greatest triumph. Everybody says 
that Mr. Chamberlain did it; Mr. Stead asserts that 
it was done by the Birmingham Post. He ought to 
have added that there are other newspapers besides 
the Birmingham Post published in that town, and 
that, with one exception, they all fought on the side 
of the so-called Unionists. It is hardly wonderful 
that the Unionists prevailed. Their opponents 
could not even get their speeches fully reported in 
the newspapers of largest circulation. Day by day 
“Unionism ” was preached in season and out of 
season, until at last the newspaper-reading popula- 
tion of the Midlands assimilated the food on 
which they were fed and became more strongly 
Unionist than they were in 1886. On the other 





hand in Lancashire one sees how splendidly 
Liberalism held its own, even under most disadvan- 
tageous local circumstances, wherever the Manchester 
Guardian circulates. In Yorkshire every Liberal 
Unionist was expelled from his seat; just because 
the strength of the Press is so mightily on the side 
of the real Liberals. Yet it must be said that, in 
part at least, the reduction in Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s majority in West Leeds was due to the vigour 
and lack of scruple with which one of the local 
Tory organs assailed him. It could not detach 
supporters from him. He polled as many votes as 
he did in the previous election. But the local 
journal, though comparatively powerless outside 
Leeds, did succeed within the limits of the borough 
in giving additional strength to Mr. Gladstone’s 
opponents. At Newcastle Mr. Morley was con- 
fronted by the persistent antagonism of Mr. Cowen’s 
newspaper, which, whilst claiming to be a Radical 
journal, has for years past striven by every means 
in its power to undermine Mr. Morley’s popularity 
among his constituents. Our belief in the real 
influence of the Press could hardly have survived if 
Mr. Morley had not been affected by the prolonged 
and venomous assault which has been made upon 
him by the Newcastle Chronicle. Nor is it possible to 
doubt that the falling-off in Scottish Liberalism 
which is visible when we compare 1892 and 1885 is 
due in no small measure to the Press of Scotland. 
The wonder rather is that such journals as the 
Scotsman and Glasgow Herale, conducted as they are 
with brilliant. ability, and holding commanding 
positions in the newspayer world, should not have 
accomplished more in their six years of incessant 
warfare against the Libera! leader. 

The eminent Liberal, it is clear, must reconsider 
the verdict which he pronounced in his haste when 
he heard the result of the elections. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he is one of those gentlemen who believe in 
the J'imes and in the Times alone, and he is conse- 
quently amazed by its failure to carry the nation 
with it. If this be the case, he only shows his own 
inability to understand the limits of newspaper 
influence. The Times has been abundantly suc- 
cessful in the region which it dominates. Its 
violently abusive articles against Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers have had their full effect. For 
six years past society and “the classes,” the 
learned pedants of provincial literary societies, the 
“superior persons” of every grade and degree—in 
fact, the people who read the Times even more 
regularly than they read their Bibles—have been 
filled with that burning hatred of Mr. Gladstone 
with which their favourite journal has inspired 
them. It is not because the writing in the J'imes 
does not influence people, but because it only in- 
fluences those whom it actually reaches, that it has not 
materially affected the result of the elections. If 
everybody accepted the Times as London clubmen 
do, then we may rest assured that Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority would never have been won. This view 
of the case ought not t» be lost sight of by those 
Liberals who feel inclined to echo the remark of 
the politician we have quoted, and who are inclined 
to think that because the electors of the United 
Kingdom have beaten the Times and the other 
Coercionist organs in the London Press, they have 
therefore proved that the influence of the news- 
paper in politics no longer exists. 








THE LINCOLN JUDGMENT, 
™ judgment delivered in this case last Tuesday 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
is a striking tribute at once to the sagacity, the 
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learning, and the legal acumen of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Archbishop, naturally shrinking 
from the grave responsibility of sitting in judgment 
on one of his suffragans, gave himself the benefit of 
the doubt as to whether he had any jurisdiction in 
the matter. The Judicial Committee decided that 
he had jurisdiction, and then the Archbishop, with 
characteristic thoroughness, went heartily into the 
question, and having convinced himself that the 
decision of the Judicial Committee was right, he 
accepted the full responsibility of his position, and 
cited the Bishop of Lincoln before him to answer the 
charges made against him. The Bishop disputed 
the right of the Primate to try him in his capacity 
of Metropolitan, but appeared and pleaded under pro- 
test. The event has justified the Primate’s cour- 
ageous sagacity. A large section of the High 
Church party agreed with the Bishop of Lincoln 
in demurring to the jurisdiction claimed by the 
Primate, and their doubts were probably quickened 
by the apprehension which they felt as to the 
dilemma in which an adverse decision from such a 
source would place them. They repudiated the 
authority of the Court of Arches since the Public 
Worship Regulation Act because the judge created 
by that Act was imposed on the Church in violation 
of the usual constitutional requirements, which Lord 
Penzance declined to satisfy. They repudiated the 
authority of the Judicial Committee because that 
Court had no ecclesiastical character, and was not 
originally intended, according to Lord Brougham, 
to try ecclesiastical causes. A decision by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as Metropolitan, was another 
matter. They might question his jurisdiction, but 
to disown a judgment formally delivered by him 
would place them in an awkward predicament, which 
they would find it hard to explain to the satisfaction 
of the ordinary lay mind. The consent of the 
Bishop of Lincoln to plead, moreover, made it 
morally incumbent on him to obey in the event of 
an adverse decision, and it was understood that if 
the case went against him on any point to which he 
attached importance he would resign his See. It 
required no little courage on the part of the Primate 
to tace the difficulties of the position, and the result 
proves that, in a case of moral perplexity, it is safer, 
on the whole, to act with judicious boldness than 
to shrink from the risk of meeting an unsought 
responsibility. 

In writing on the Archbishop’s judgment at the 
time, we said that it could only be upset by over- 
throwing his formidable array of facts and refuting 
the compact argument which he built upon them. 
It was a very masterly judgment, appealing with 
equally telling effect to the scholar and to the legal 
mind. It had one characteristic well calculated to 
conciliate logicians and iawyers; it brushed aside all 
irrelevant and all weak arguments, and relied only 
on arguments which would bear the brunt of a 
rigorous scrutiny. A few attempts have been made 
by amateur controversialists—by one in particular, 
whose zeal outran both his learning and discretion— 
to provide the Judicial Committee with a complete 
refutation of the Primate’s judgment. That tribunal, 
evidently after a long and patient examination of 
the case in all its bearings, has been constrained to 
uphold the Archbishop’s judgment in every par- 
ticular. The Court had to dispose of a preliminary 
objection before it could deal with the appeal on its 
merits. The appellant sought to estop a reopening 
of points which had already been adjudicated upon 
by the same Court, and urged that “if the 
acts are ‘found to be the same no further argu- 
ment is permissible.” Their lordships, shelter- 
ing themselves under a similar ruling of the 
Court on a former occasion, have very properly 





dismissed the objection. “While fully sensible 
of the weight to be attached to such decisions ” 
of the Final Court, “ their lordships are at the same 
time bound to examine the reasons upon which the 
decisions rest, and to give effect to their own view of 
the law.” This is indeed the voice of common-sense 
as well as of equity. There must of course be some 
kind of finality in legal decisions, and this is im- 
portant especially in questions of disputed property. 
But it would be a monstrous state of the law which 
would forbid the reversal of a judgment that subse- 
quent inquiry found to be erroneous. And this is 
true in a special manner when the subject in dispute 
is one outside the range of legal studies. A lawyer, 
as such, is no more competent to decide upon a 
question of history or archeology than he is 
upon a question of Greek syntax or wilitary 
tactics. These are questions for experts, and 
lawyers are not experts outside the domain of their 
own profession. Since the abolition of Doctors’ 
Commons the race of ecclesiastical lawyers has 
become well-nigh extinct, and the training of an 
Equity or a Common Law barrister is no qualifica- 
tion for adjudicating on such questions as those with 
which the Judicial Committee have had to deal in 
the Lincoln case. This was remarkably illustrated 
in the piteous floundering of the leading counsel for 
the appellant, a very distinguished lawyer, amidst 
ecclesiastical terms with which he was wholly unac- 
quainted. The Archbishop’s complete mastery of 
the case, and his eminently skilful treatment of it, 
clearly impressed the Judicial Committee, and forced 
them to study the matter with a diligence and 
care which are lacking in most of the ecclesi- 
astical decisions of the Final Court of Appeal. It 
must be added that the appellant, which really 
means the Church Association, threw his case 
away by the extravagance of his contention. 
Their counsel, following his instructions, argued 
that the mixture of a few drops of water with a 
flagon of wine vitiated the sacrament, because the 
element consecrated and administered was no longer 
wine! There is some impatient irony in their lord- 
ships’ declaration that “ it is difficult to contend 
that what is generally called wine loses that character 
by the admixture of a little water. Wines differ in 
alcoholic strength, and their lordships do not believe 
that anyone would hesitate to apply the word 
‘wine’ to such a mixture, or that it would be an 
unnatural use of language to do so.” Equally 
foolish was the appellant’s contention, that the sing- 
ing of the “ Agnus Dei ” during the reception of the 
sacrament by the communicants is illegal. The 
* Agnus Dei” is simply the first two words, in Latin, 
of the prayer “O Lamb of God that takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us.” To allow 
the legality of ordinary hymns during the communion 
service, and at the same time to brand as illegal so 
scriptural a petition, was carrying paradox to the 
verge of absurdity. 

We trust that this judgment will mark the end 
of these unedifying prosecutions. The Church 
Association has received its first serious check in the 
law courts, and let us hope that it will take the 
lesson to heart. The public values results more than 
processes, and will give its sympathy to the party 
which is most successful in the battle against 
ignorance and vice, in calm indifference to the mode 
in which it conducts the public services of the 
Church. One of the cardinal mistakes of the 
Church Association was to attack so popular and 
saintly a man as the Bishop of Lincoln. We regret 
to observe that a morning contemporary has, in its 
zeal for disestablishment, permitted itself to accuse 
the Bishop of Lincoln of sacrificing his convictions 
“in order to obtain five thousand a year and a 
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seat in the House of Lords.” “He knew,” 
says our contemporary, “that his nominal election 
by the Dean and Chapter was a _ blasphemous 
mummery.”’ Intemperance is injurious to the best 
of causes, and the congé d’élire is no “ blasphemous 
mummery.” It means “leave to elect,” which im- 
plies leave to reject. The Dean and Chapter must 
certify “‘ that the person elected is sufficiently quali- 
fied by age, knowledge, learning, orders, sobriety, 
condition, fidelity to the King, and piety.” Failing 
these, or any of them, the Dean and Chapter would 
be legally entitled to reject the Crown’s nominee. 
Premunire would be incurred by a frivolous or in- 
sufficient rejection of anyone nominated by the Crown 
to a bishopric. But the penalties of Premunire 
would not be enforced in these days against a Chapter 
who rejected a notoriously incompetent nominee. 
And, even at the worst, the Chapter would only have 
to endure the penalty. Its refusal to elect would be 
effectual. It is odd to see extreme High Churchmen 
and robust Liberationists combining in an onslaught 
on the congé d’élire as a “ blasphemous mummery.”’ 
For ourselves, we can only say that we are no 
advocates of ecclesiastical establishments; but our 
known views on that subject do not blind us to the 
duty of dealing fairly with one of the institutions of 
the land, even though that institution happens to 
be an Established Church. 








THE CONVERSION OF PRINCE BISMARCK, 





RINCE BISMARCK has taken a new departure, 

and we may look for momentous consequences 
coming in the wake of his Jena speech. It 
has been impossible for anyone to feel unreserved 
admiration for him in his exile. His criticisms 
have been angry and peeyish. He has been 
querulous and ill-natured in his remarks respect- 
ing his successors, without always showing that 
he had any wiser policy to offer, and he has per- 
mitted his organs in the press to harp upon charges 
against the Imperial Chancellor which, if true, are 
petty personalities. Here is a new departure and 
a new Bismarck—a Bismarck not of blood and 
iron, but flesh and blood, who bids for the sup- 
port of his old adversaries. His name is synonym- 
ous with personal government. He has strenuously 
asserted the right of the strong man to rule over 
the majority, and pressed the claims of the Crown 
against Parliament. And yet here he is telling 
his countrymen to “strive to produce a strong 
Parliamentary majority, so as to prev ent absolutism, 
or government by bureaucracy.” If only Herr 
Lasker could have lived to read this utterance by 
his old enemy! What must Herr Richter think 
when he finds Prince Bismarck coming over to the 
principles which for years he pressed vainly upon 
the ex-Chancellor? We must go back to the 
first Napoleon, and the liberal promises which 
he made at the beginning of the Hundred Days, 
to find a similar case of a representative of 
absolutism abandoning his principles. It is not 
necessary to inquire how far all this is sincere. We 
need not assume that Prince Bismarck thinks in- 
finitely better of the capacity of his countrymen for 
self-rule than he did when he was in office. No 
man knows them better. He is a master of Op- 
portunism, and if he puts Parliamentary government 
in the front, it is because, in his opinion, it appeals 
to them as no other question does. He has tried 
other themes—defects in the colonial and foreign 
policy of the Empire, weakening of old alliances, 
incapacity of amateur administrators, undue favourit- 
ism to Catholic officers of the army—to little purpose. 





Of late, it must be owned, his recriminations and 
offensive anecdotes and reminiscences have fallen 
flat. He may not be a very sincere convert to Par- 
liamentary government, but it looks as if he thought 
his countrymen were becoming so. And, what is 
not less noticeable, it would seem as if he were 
taking measures to make his opposition effective. 
He talks of being ready to endure all the consequences 
of his policy. He is to be a Goetz von Berlic hingen— 
a faithful subject of the Emperor, but claiming the 
right to criticise and disobey the Emperor’s servants. 
He counsels stricter party discipline and tells his 
countrymen what will be done if they follow him. 
Had any German spoken while Bismarck was in office 
as he has done at Jena and Kissingen, a prosecution 
followed by swift condemnation and heavy punish- 
ment would have been the result. The rash speaker 
would have shared the fate of Count von Arnim, 
Dr. Geffcken,and so many others guilty only of thwart- 
ing the Chancellor. What will the Emperor do? 
A year ago we should have been certain that he 
would lose no time in taking advantage, as the 
German criminal law enables him readily to do, of 
any unguarded expression to institute a prosecution. 
Now those who know the Emperor best are least 
assured of the persistency of any course which he 
adopts. What seemed energy may be volatile 
dilettantism. He shrynk from the marked hostility 
of the country to the Education Bill, and, though 
reconciliation is out of the question, he may 
shrink from proceeding to extremities against a 
subject to whom, in the eyes of every German, is 
due the existence of the Empire itself. What will 
the people do in respect to the appeal? Nothing 
like what would be done here in similar circum- 
stances. Outside the Reichstag there is no 
machinery whatever for giving effective expression to 
strong national feeling, even if it exists. Even in 
the Reichstag the elements for a really effective 
Parliamentary party are still wanting. In his 
speech at Kissingen the other day, Prince Bismarck 
referred to the dilemma in which an educated 
German was placed ; he had before him the prospect 
of submission to a theocracy or the’ rule of the 
masses; -and the Prince urged every true friend of 
the country to endeavour to bring about a combination 
of the middle parties and a union such as the Cartel 
aimed at establishing. This is the distinct policy 
which he enunciates in answer to those who describe 
him, to use his own words, as “ an ambitious sort of 
fool who does not know what he wants.” No better 
advice could be given to the friends of Liberal insti- 
tutions. This is wiser and worthier than the 
running fire of sneers at the novi homines in office, or 
jests at the Minister of Foreign Affairs as Le 
Ministre Etranger aux Affaires. ‘He has as good as 
promised that he will resume an active political 
career, and the last part of it would not be the least 
glorious if steadily devoted to the course which he 
now indicates. 

In many ways the present Imperial Chancellor has 
shown to advantage in the controversy. He has been 
reticent and dignified while his predecessor has been 
wandering over Germany in quest of sympathy and 
support. He has left many bitter attacks by the 
Hamburger Nachrichten and other Bismarckian 
organs in the press unanswered. But there is point 
and force in the contention to which Prince Bismarck 
returns, that it is not well that the Government 
should lean, as it now does, upon the Ultramontane 
party. A price must be paid for such support of a 
party which is not political but ecclesiastical. Its 
principle is the sovereignty of the Church. With 
unwearied energy and marked astuteness it has, 
since the Empire was founded, pushed its point. 
It has always sold its services at a stiff price, 
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and Prince Bismarck strikes a note to which 
his countrymen will respond when he dwells on the 
dangers ahead from the alliance between the State 
and a party which has always been true to the 
maxim Do ut des. Professor Delbriick has lately 
given expression io the thought uppermost in many 
of his countrymen, that Prince Bismarck ought not 
to be put down, and he has put the pertinent question, 
**Who are you that youshould question a Bismarck’s 
patriotism?” And the Jena speech will make them 
rally round him even more than they did. The con- 
verted Bismarck, aspiring to play the part of Corio- 
lanus, counts for much more than the embittered 
and disappointed frondeur. 


THE COTTON CRISIS. 

YHERE are good grounds for hoping that the 
threatened lock-out in the cotton trade will not 
take place. <A fortnight ago a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Master Spinners’ Federation 
was held at Manchester, and circulars were sent out 
to the local associations, asking whether, if 75 per 
cent. of the manufacturers agreed, the members 
would be willing to give notice to their employees 
of a reduction of 10 per cent. and to work only 
three days a week during the month over which the 
notices should run. On Tuesday of this week a 
second meeting was held to consider the replies, but 
they were found of a very different character from 
what had been anticipated, and consequently the 
meeting was adjourned for a fortnight. The pro- 
posal to work only half-time for a month met with 
very little support anywhere from the local associa- 
tioas. It is generally argued that, as the work- 
people are sure to resist the notices to reduce wages, 
there will be a long suspension of production, that 
consequently time will be given for stocks to be dis- 
posed of, and that, therefore, there is no need for a 
preparatory restriction of work. Even the proposal 
to reduce wages by 10 per cent. did not meet with 
anything like the support that had been looked for. 
In some districts it is reported that fully 85 per cent. 
of the employers were willing to give the notices, but 
in other districts not more than 40 per cent. would 
agree. Under those circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that the Federation has postponed a decision, 
and the general expectation now is that the proposal 
to insist upon a 10 per cent. reduction of wages will 
be quietly dropped and that by-and-by another pro- 
posal will be brought forward to give notice of a 5 
per cent. reduction. In any case there is good 
ground, as we have said, for hoping that an imme- 
diate struggle will not take place, and we sincerely 
trust that the opportunity will be seized to try and 
bring about an agreement between employers and 
employed. There is no disputing that the industry is 
in a bad way, and that something requires to be done 
to prevent serious trouble. While the employers, or 
at ull events their leaders, argue that only a reduction 
of wages will avail, the representatives of the work- 
people contend that a reduction of wages would do no 
good, that it would simply allow of the present com- 
petition being continued, and that the trade would be 
as bad as ever after a few months; but they profess 
themselves willing to adopt short time, thereby cur- 
tailing production and allowing time for reducing 
the stocks that are now on hand and are unsaleable. 
It ought not to be impossible to frame some com- 

promise which would be acceptable to both parties. 
The unexpected difference of opinion in the 
different districts over which the cotton manu- 
facture extends is due to the fact that the English 
cotton industry has now become highly specialised. 
In some districts American-grown cotton is used 





almost exclusively, in others Indian cotton, in others, 
again, Egyptian. Again, some districts manufacture 
only very high classes of cotton goods, and supply 
the markets of highly civilised countries. Others, 
again, turn out low classes of goods, and provide for 
the more backward countries, while others still work 
chiefly for the home market. As a matter of course, 
the more backward countries—South America, India, 
China, Japan, Australasia, Spain, Portugal, and the 
like—are all unable to buy on the same scale as they 
formerly did. The crisis through which the world 
is passing has affected them very severely ; credit has 
been shaken, trade of all kinds is depressed, and 
they have also been affected by difficulties peculiar to 
themselves. The breakdown of speculation, the reck- 
less mismanagement of the finances, famine, drought, 
the fluctuations in silver and the like, have all so dis- 
organised business of every kind that their demand 
for British manufactures has greatly fallen off. 
Naturally, therefore, the Lancashire cotton districts, 
which work chiefly for countries of this kind, are 
more severely affected than the districts which supply 
countries in a better economic condition. It is a 
matter of course, then, that the specially affected 
districts are anxious for a reduction of wages, which 
would at all events reduce the cost of production, 
and would, therefore, give temporary relief. But it 
is equally natural that the districts which are in a 
better state should shrink from giving notices which 
are sure to be resisted, and which consequently must 
result in a general stoppage of work, in great distress 
to the work-people, and in a disorganisation of the 
trade generally. 

Moreover, the districts which manufacture Ameri- 
can-grown raw cotton are suffering more than 
those which get their supplies of the raw material 
from India and Egypt. For two years running the 
American cotton crop has been of extraordinary 
magnitude. The Southern States have suffered 
severely from the crisis, and the planters have 
been unable to keep back their cotton. They 
have exported such immense quantities that the price 
has fallen almost unprecedentedly low. The spinners 
who had bought large supplies at high prices have 
suffered severely because of this great drop in the 
raw material. This drop in the raw material, together 
with the difficulties of so many foreign customers, 
has caused a heavy fall in the prices of the manu- 
factured article, and therefore all spinners who had 
supplied themselves largely at high prices have not 
been able to sell without serious loss. Many of 
them, too, have bought large quantities at the lower 
prices; and as the demand for the manufactured 
goods has diminished month after month, they find 
themselves with unusually large stocks on hand which 
they cannot dispose of. Itis said, therefore, that the 
difference between the price of the raw material and 
the price of the spun yarn is scarcely 1d. per lb., 
and this margin, as it is called, is alleged to be 
altogether too small to cover the working expenses 
and allow a profit. But there is a wider margin 
between the price of raw cotton grown elsewhere 
than in the United States and the manufactured 
article, and therefore other districts are not so 
badly off. Besides, it is to be recollected that the 
home trade continues very good—surprisingly good, 
considering all the circumstances—and the manu- 
facturers who work for the home trade have not 
suffered so much as those who work for many foreign 
countries. Even those who work for the Continent 
have not suffered like those who produce for the Far 
East. The specialisation of the industry in Lanca- 
shire has now been carried so far that where the 
production is intended for countries that have 
imposed high protective tariffs the goods turned 
out are of a very high quality—cannot indeed be 
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produced in those “ protected ’’ countries—therefore 
Protection does not avail to lessen the demand, nor 
has the crisis, up to the present at all events, very 
much reduced the consumption. The circumstances 
being such, it is reasonable to hope that the consent 
of 75 per cent. of the master spinners to the 10 per 
cent. reduction will not be obtained. If so, then the 
employers will have to adopt a tone more concili- 
atory towards the employed, and if the latter are 
wise they will meet the new demands, whatever they 
may be, in a friendly spirit, and will try sincerely 
to arrive at an arrangement. They themselves do 
not deny that something requires to be done. If 
they do not meet their employers half-way, the 
latter may be forced into difficulties that will re- 
duce employment, and therefore bring down wages. 
It is always to be borne in mind that the silver 
difficulty in the United States is growing more 
serious every day, that it threatens with grave 
troubles all the silver-using countries, and that 
the deepening of the crisis in the silver-using 
countries will inevitably injure Lancashire. It will be 
wise, then, for all parties to make preparations while 
there is time. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 





{ONTINENTAL politics, as a Viennese paper re- 
_/) marks, are now in the dog-days. Politicians 
even forbear to speculate whether the visit of the 
German Emperor to England has anything to do 
with the Triple Alliance,and the announcement which 
we find in the same journal that, “in spite of Lord 
Salisbury’s excellent intentions,a Gladstonian Govern- 
ment is not entirely out of the question,” unless it 
be meant as an exaggerated example of the figure 
called litotes, may be taken as an expression of the 
lassitude by which a certain type of political prophet 
is just now happily overcome. Indeed, there is a 
curious contrast between the'tone of the news this 
week and the alarums and excursions with which we 
are only too familiar in the Continental press. Not 
only a Spanish but a French squadron is to visit Genoa, 
by invitation, during the fétes to celebrate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The Italians must wish that it would 
bring back some of the French capital, the with- 
drawal of which from Northern Italy has caused 
so much distress. At any rate, it will somewhat 
relieve the unfortunate unfriendliness that has grown 
up between the French nation and the Italian Minis- 
terialists. There are fresh rumours of a Russo- 
German commercial treaty; a similar treaty is 
being negotiated between Germany and Servia; 
the abandonment of the proposed Berlin Inter- 
national Exhibition removes one source of news- 
paper warfare with France. Finally, the eruption 
of Etna is apparently almost over, and no serious 
damage has yet been done. The cholera is ad- 
vancing into Russia; it is close to Moscow, one case 
is reported from St. Petersburg, and it bas perhaps 
crossed the frontier into Galicia; but it is decreasing in 
Baku, Astrakhan, and the other places through which 
it has passed. The Fair of Nijni Novgorod is, naturally 
enough, a failure so far; the cholera riots have been 
very serious, and there is still a panic in the affected 
districts and a stampede towards Odessa. But 
stringent precautions are being taken at the western 
frontier of Russia; the Sultan has determined to put 
Constantinople in a thoroughly satisfactory sanitary 
condition—which would appear to pass the limits of 
the possible; and the Parisian outbreak, which has 
been limited but severe, is practically at an end. 
The disease there is admitted to have been Asiatic 
cholera, and is ascribed to the revivification of the 
cholera germs of 1884. But there seems just now to 
be comparatively little cause for alarm. 
The triennial departmental elections in France 
which took placeon Sunday are another example of the 





calm just now prevalent. In 1886 the Republican 
gains at these elections ceased. In 1889, though 
the Boulangists did not secure the successes they 
predicted, the Republic distinctly lost ground. On 
Sunday there were altogether 1,439 seats to be 
filled. The Republicans now hold 1,080 of these seats, 
the Conservatives only 208, the “ Constitutionalists ” 
or Conservatives who have obeyed the Pope and ac- 
cepted the Republic, 26. In 122 cases a second ballot 
will be required. According to the latest figures pub- 
lished the Republicans gain 169 and lose ten seats. 
Taken by departments the results are more striking. 
The Conservatives have hitherto had the majority 
in twelve Departmental Councils out of 87. In three 
of these—the Eure, the Sarthe, and the Gers—the 
two last respectively the districts of M. de la 
Rochefoucauld and M. Paul de Cassagnac—the Re- 
publicans now command a majority; in the fourth— 
La Vendée—the numbers are equal. M. Wilson heads 
the poll in the Indre. Though of course it is difficult 
to classify some 1,300 councillors, mostly absolutely 
unknown outside their own districts, it is quite 
clear that the Republic is more firmly established 
than ever. But the most striking incident is the 
general failure of the “ Constitutionalists,” in which 
M. Paul de Cassagnac finds his comfort. There 
are bitter complaints of the abstention of the 
clergy, or of their hostility towards anti-Republican 
candidates. 

In default of other material, certain Radical 
papers are calling for a revision of Article If. in the 
Constitution, which permits re-election of the Pre- 
sident. Theoretically, no doubt there is much to say 
for this proposal, but to discuss it now seems like 
casting a slur on M. Carnot. There is no evidence 
that he desires a second term. 

A serious difficulty has arisen between France 
and the Congo State. The natives on a tributary of 
the Upper Congo having obtained guns, first used 
them freely against women and children, and have 
now shot a French officer, M. de Poumeyrac, and 
some of his escort of Senegalese troops, in a part of 
Ubangwé which is within the French sphere of 
influence. The frontier, indeed, in this direction is 
disputed. But the Congo State denies its responsi- 
bility, and an awkward diplomatic incident has 
arisen. In Uganda the natives fought professedly 
for religious reasons. This time they seem to 
have been simply trying their new guns. One can- 
not but suspect that the latter motive was dominant 
on Lake Nyanza also. 

The Belgian Chambers have adjourned, each 
having first elected a committee of twenty—twelve 
Ministerialiste and eight Liberals. Of the latter, 
four in each case are moderate and four advanced. 
These committees will sit in October, and report 
when the Chambers reassemble in November. 

We deal elsewhere with Prince Bismarck’s sudden 
conversion to a belief in popular government and 
the value of Parliaments. His homeward journey 
has naturally attracted less attention than his out- 
ward, but his receptions at Jena and Weimar were 
brilliant and enthusiastic. Professor Haeckel was 
a chief promoter of the former. Meanwhile, Count 
von Caprivi is becoming more unpopular, especially 
with the Radical press. This is partly due to his 
alleged Catholic sympathies, partly to the failure 
of the projected International Exhibition in 
Berlin, on which he threw cold water, and which 
is practically abandoned, owing chiefly to the in- 
difference of the industrial world of Germany and 
the increased charges which will be entailed under 
the new military law to be discussed this autumn. 
A difference of opinion on the new reforms of tax- 
ation in Prussia is stated to have caused the resigna- 
tion of Herr Herrfurth, Minister of the Interior. 

Twenty-seven thousand marks (£1,350) have been 
subseribed for the butcher Buschoff, who has just 
been acquitted of the murder of a Jewish child at 
Xanten on the Rhine. Several Anti-Semitic papers 
are to be prosecuted for their attacks on the func- 
tionaries engaged in the trial. Im the Bochum case, 
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involving charges against the employees of manufac- 
turers of steel rails of fraudulent use of the Govern- 
ment stamp, the accused have all been acquitted. 

Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :—“ Every- 
body grumbles at the solution—if so it can be called 

of the Norwegian crisis. M. Stang has hurt the 
feelings of a good many Conservatives, and the paper 
supposed to represent the Steen Government calls 
the arrangement arrived at a humiliationfor Norway. 
King Oscar, who lost no time in returning to his faith- 
ful and more contented Swedish subjects, from whom 
he received an unusually warm welcome, is the only 
one of the contending parties who has any cause for 
congratulation upon the manner in which the four 
weeks’ deadlock has terminated. Still he has no 
doubt spent many a maurais quart Theure during 
his recent visit to Christiania, and some fine day the 
matter will have to be settled. 

“Dr. Edvard Brandes, a younger brother of Dr. 
Georg Brandes, is spoken of as the probable future 
leader of the Radical party in Denmark, M. Hérup 
having in more respects than one lost a great deal of 
his former prestige.” 

For the 508 seats in the Italian Parliament there 
are already 2,500 candidates at the impending 
General Election. The prospect is not encouraging 
to believers in popular government; the system of 
official candidatures is in full vigour; the only party 
with a distinct creed—the Extreme Left—is hope- 
lessly divided, and has only 32 candidates altogether ; 
and the leader of the orthodox section, Signor 
Cavallotti, has decided not to risk defeat by standing 
at Milan. Nor is it likely that the Vatican will 
rescind its declaration that it is inexpedient for the 
faithful to take part in Parliamentary elections in 
Italy, and so introduce a novel element, the Catholic 
vote. Some alarm is felt as to the health of the 
Pope, who is much prostrated by the heat. 

The extraordinary series of documents published 
by the Bulgarian Government showing the complicity 
of Russian agents in the conspiracies to “remove” 
Prince Ferdinand and overthrow the existing régime 
in Bulgaria have caused the most intense excite- 
ment in Eastern Europe. The Russian press of 
course maintains that they are forged. There is, 
however, collateral evidence of their genuineness, 
and they appear to have been stolen from the 
Russian Legation at Bucharest by its former 
dragoman. They generally substantiate the revela- 
tions at the recent trial. 

The celebration of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America by Columbus 
began at Huelva, in Spain, on Monday last, 
and has proceeded on the whole with great 
éclat. The caravel Santa Maria, the model of 
Columbus’ ship, left the port on Wednesday—the 
anniversary of Columbus’ departure—and will pro- 
ceed first to Genoa, then to Havana, early next 
year to New York, and so by the St. Lawrence to 
the Chicago Exhibition. 

From the United States there are several interest- 
ing items of news. In Alabama the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket has triumphed, despite the bolters 
to the People’s Party. A charge of insobriety 
against members of Congress has been investi- 
gated by a committee, and elicited the naive state- 
ment from one member that though some of his 
colleagues do occasionally get drunk, any assemblage 
of equal size in his State would drink much more. 
The strikers at the Carnegie works appear to be 
beaten. Mr. Frick, who is better, together with 
several of the Carnegie officials and Pinkerton 
detectives, is to be indicted for murder. Private 
Jams is very properly prosecuting his superior 
officers for aggravated assault. The intense muggy 
heat felt in New York at the end of last week is 
over. 

Venezuela is apparently in a state of anarchy. 
There are six candidates for the Presidency. General 
Crespo, the insurgent leader, controls the army; but 
there is a reactionary movement in Caracas. Famine 
is impending, and the situation is very grave. 





FROM GREEN BENCHES. 

cuore EHOW or other, the first impression is not the 
)) number of the new faces but of the old. To find 
oneself among so many men grown familiar for 
years, to see them doing the same things, saying 
the same things, going about in the same way, is a 
little disconcerting when, in the meantime, the world 
has been turned topsy-turvy. This impression is 
increased by the number of what the French would 
eall “revenants.” There is Sir Charles Dilke walking 
everywhere with an escort of two or three men, and 
with the quick step which is familiar to all old fre- 
quenters of the House; Mr. MacFarlane, who has 
won Argyllshire after one of the stiffest fights of the 
election, makes his way to an old and accustomed 
place in the lower smoking-room; Mr. Mellor was 
never intrusive, and it is in nooks and recesses he 
receives the congratulations of his friends on his 
return to Parliamentary life after seven years of exile. 
But still there is an animation about the whole 
place that speaks of the incursion of new comers, 
and the brightness of young new life. 

Ceremonious oceasions are more interesting to the 
neophyte than to the old hands. The proceedings in 
the Lords are mere tomfoolery, and cannot last very 
much longer. Five figures, gowned in red robes, 
carrying white wands, and wearing hats such as are 
prescribed to generals, bobbing up and down, taking 
off and putting on hats like automata,are too much for 
the endurance of any being endowed with an ordi- 
nary amount of humour ; and it is difficult to suppose 
that a practical nation will submit to it much longer. 
But the ceremony of electing a Speaker of the House 
of Commons has in it something very impressive, 
and is connected in memory and imagination with 
so many of the most brilliant and moving episodes of 
Parliamentary history as to justify the keenness of the 
curiosity and interest with which it is regarded. 

Mr. Peel the private member is as unlike as possible 
to Mr. Peel the Speaker. Indeed, he almost seems to 
have dressed himself so as to accentuate the contrast. 
When he is Speaker, he will enter the House in long 
flowing robes, with solemn wig and a stately tread. 
As he sits on the Ministerial side of the House, next 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, his sponsor, he wears a 
short stumpy coat of the material one might expect 
to see him don if about to start on a trip to Norway; 
and is there not even a faint suspicion of the hat 
sitting a little jauntily on the side of the head? 
However, a divinity doth hedge a Speaker even 
in deshabille ; and the figure of the new presiding 
officer stands out with a certain relief, and attracts 
all eyes. 

Sir Matthew Ridley has a difficult task to 
perform. There are certain traditional ideas— 
there is even a certain traditional language—in 
which every Speaker must be proposed; and to 
omit these things, or, indeed, greatly to modify 
them, would be to commit sacrilege against the 
Ark of the Covenant. And yet exacting human 
nature demands that freshness shall be given to the 
most worn theme, and new life to the most trite 
phrases. Poor Sir Matthew does his best; and, 
indeed, works himself up by speaking in trumpet- 
tones which are far too loud in the small chamber 
in which the Commons sits, and have the same effect 
as a loud-resounding pair of cymbals at a drawing- 
room concert. It might all be taken for over-con- 
fidence—this loud, sonorous, almost defiant voice—but 
it is really the superassumption of ease in which 
shyness and trepidation are often wont to disguise 
themselves among men as among boys. 

Mr. Gladstone, who | as had a warm reception 
when he entered, is again « heered as he rises to second 
the motion, highest among the notes of welcome 
being the well-trained cheer of the Irish ranks. 
There is nothing which he does not do better than 
anybody else; and though there is a certain per- 
functoriness in the matter of language and delivery 
of such a speech as that he has now to deliver, there 
is at the same time a subtlety and a meaning which 
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he alone could impart. People are anxious to read 
between the lines of every syllable that may be 
uttered on such a fateful occasion, and at the same 
time decorum demands that the most meaning things 
shall be hinted, not said. Mr. Peel, who is now so 
deferential, will in a few hours be one of the great 
powers in the State on whose will and mind will 
somewhat depend some of the weightiest of human 
problems. Speculation is inevitably rife as to 
whether the same firmness in dealing with 
obstruction can be expected by a Liberal Ministry 
from Mr. Peel, the Unionist, as he was wont to 
give to a Government more in sympathy with his 
political views. There are those who imagine 
that they are able to read into Mr. Gladstone's 
sonorous generalities some touch of warning, some 
forecast of expectation on that most delicate 
point; but these are critics probably who see into 
millstones. At all events, such as it is, the speech is 
a great success. All traces of illness have disappeared 
from the great old man’s delivery. The voice has 
not even the huskiness by which its beautiful quality 
is wont now and then to be obscured at the beginning 
of his speeches. It rings out in clear and audibie notes 
from the very first word, and its every syllable can be 
distinctly heard to the last bench. 

Then it comes to Mr. Peel's turn. The House has 
now grown familiar with his fine rich voice and 
stately and dignified delivery, and he was equal to 
his past on Thursday. And then after all this cere- 
moniousness, and verbiage, and perfunctoriness—for 
all three things were present—one of those fine 
moments came which show the House of Commons 
at its best. The Speaker rose from his seat to be 
conducted to the Chair by his sponsors. It was pro- 
bably irregular, but it was a pretty sight to see Mr. 
Peel insist on giving precedence to the splendid old 
man who was once a high colleague of Mr. Peel's 
long-dead father. The House rose with one universal 
movement, and when the House rises uncovered it 
is a fine, an impressive, even a moving sight. 

Then came the worst speech of the day. Mr. 
Balfour is most unhappy on such occasions. He 
stammers, says the wrong thing, chooses the wrong 
word, and is painfully laboured and embarrassed. 
But at last he gets through the ordeal. Then on 
Friday came the ceremonious visit to the Lords, and 
then members were entered in battalions and sworn 
in platoons. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND A LIBERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

NE of the most imminent problems connected 

with the future of a new Liberal Government is 
the probable attitude towards it of the House of 
Lords, and the use which the Tory leaders may 
endeavour to make of that body for their party 
objects. The subjectis the more interesting onaccount 
of the condition of inanition and servility into which 
that body has drifted during the last five years of 
Lord Salisbury’s leadership. Never has the House 
fallen so low even in the estimation of its own 
members. It is notorious that the independent and 
the younger Peers on both sides of the House, and, 
indeed, all beyond the narrowest official circles of 
“ins” and “outs,” are profoundly dissatisfied. 
Every attempt to raise discussions or to criticise 
measures has been discouraged and treated almost as 
an impertinence. The Liberal leaders have been 
to some extent parties to this policy of silence. 
They have been unwilling to show the weakness of 
their party by courting defeat in divisions or even 
indulging in debate. It has resulted that during the 
six years there has not been a single discussion of 
the smallest value in the Lords on any subject of 
public policy or on any Bill before the House, and 
no speech of importance has been delivered there, 
with the exception of the admirable protest by Lord 
Herschell against the Special Commission of Judges 
to try the Irish members. Even when a peer of 








eminence and ability such as the Duke of Argyll has 
endeavoured to raise a debate, the peers have passed 
to the Orders of the Day with the same indifference 
as they exhibit to Lord Wemyss and Lord Denman. 
Such business as the House has transacted has been 
conducted sotto voce across the table or in a Grand 
Committee where the discussions are not reported. 

To all intents the Lords have become the humble 
instruments of Lord Salisbury, doing or leaving un- 
done exactly what he bids them. They have 
accepted at his hands without cavil measures which, 
if proposed by a Liberal Government, would have 
created as much indignation and opposition as did 
Mr. Forster’s Compensation for Disturbance Bill in 
1880. For instance, on introducing the Land Bill of 
1887, Lord Salisbury indignantly refused to adopt 
the recommendation of Lord Cowper's Commission 
to revise and reduce judicial rents in Ireland, on 
the ground that to do so would be pure confiscation 
and a deliberate breach of faith, but when the Bill 
returned from the Commons with this addition, he 
commended it to the Peers with the cynical remark 
that, however unjust the proposal, the Government 
was compelled to accept it as a condition of retaining 
office. The Lords thereupon meekly swallowed the pill 
with hardly a protest. So also, under the innocent 
title of “The Redemption of Rent Act,” a measure was 
passed in 1891 for subjecting perpetuity leases in 
Ireland to judicial revision of rent, thus carrying to 
its further extreme the principle of the Irish Land 
Act of 1881, which Lord Salisbury had over and over 
again denounced as robbery of the landlords. What, 
again, would have been said of a Liberal Government 
if it had brought up the National Education (Ireland) 
Bill on the last day but two of a session, and had 
told the Peers, as Lord Cadogan did, that the Govern- 
ment could not permit any amendments to be dis- 
cussed on this important measure, which practically 
secured endowments to such sectarian institutions 
as the convent schools in Ireland? In vain did Lord 
Waterford and other Irish peers make indignant 
protests against the treatment of their House. 

On one occasion only have the Peers shown any 
independence of the Government—in rejecting Lord 
Halsbury’s Land Transfer Bill, on the ground that it 
provided for the repeal of the Law of Primogeniture, 
and thus struck a blow at the system on which the 
Upper House is founded. But after the recent 
action of the Government in respect of a similar 
clause, applicable to small ownerships of land, in 
their vaunted Bill for creating small holdings, it 
may be permitted to doubt whether the Government 
were much in earnest in their support of Lord 
Halsbury’s more wide-reaching and important 
measure. To all intents and purposes the last 
Parliament has consisted of a single chamber only, 
the House of Commons. The House of Lords 
has ceased to be a second chamber in any true 
constitutional sense of the term, for the purpose 
of revising the work of the Commons, or of exercising 
any control over the Government or its measures. 
It has, in consequence, sunk lower and lower in public 
esteem. It is difficult to believe that Lord Salisbury 
is not himself fully conscious of this. His speeches 
on reform of the House of Lords seem to show that 
he would willingly substitute for it, if he could, 
something analogous to the American Senate, more 
in harmony with public opinion, and more able to 
carry weight with the country. He is credited with 
having said on one occasion to one of the Peers of the 
Opposition that he detests speaking to the Lords so 
much—he feels it so impossible to make any impres- 
sion on them, or even to guess at what is passing 
through their minds—that he would infinitely prefer 
to address a number of empty benches. 

This condition of the House of Lords is not due 
to the want of able men among its members. There 
are as many peers conspicuous for their power of 
speech and their ability as at any past time. Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Cranbrook, and Lord Ashbourne on 
the Government Bench, Lord Kimberley, Lord Rose- 
bery, and Lord Herschell on the front Opposition 
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Bench, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Derby, and Lord 
Coleridge on other benches, form a group of men 
not surpassed by any equal number even in the 
days of the late Lord Derby, Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Brougham. But, in 
spite of this array of talent, the House has all but 
expired from pure inanition. In this respect, the 
House is as different as possible from what it 
was in the times just referred to, when de- 
bates of interest and vivacity were of con- 
stant occurrence, and had some effect on public 
opinion. There are stories told, indeed, even of that 
time, that Lord Brougham not unfrequently made 
attacks on Ministers of the day in order to raise dis- 
cussion for the benefit of friends whom hehad brought 
down to hear a debate, and the writer recollects his 
saying in conversation that he found speaking such 
an excellent and healthy exercise that he made a 
point of speaking for an hour every day in the 
House of Lords, for the purpose of keeping his 
digestion in order! The main cause, however, of 
the present condition of the House of Lords is that 
under Lord Salisbury’s régime, pursued for many 
years past, and especially when he has been in 
opposition, the House has become a mere branch of 
the Tory party caucus, without any use or function 
whatever during the existence of a Tory Government, 
but stimulated into mischievous activity for mere 
party purposes, and with the object of harassing 
the Government or injuring or defeating measures 
when the Liberals are in power. It is to be feared 
that the power for mischief in this direction will be 
greater in the next Parliament when a new Liberal 
Government is formed, than even in the past, just 
in proportion as the Tory Peers and their firm allies, 
the Dissentients, overwhelmingly outnumber those 
who still range themselves with the Liberal party. 
Of the five hundred and sixteen Peers, it is believed 
not more than thirty-two are prepared to vote for 
a Home Rule measure, though perhaps forty will 
give the Government a general support; out of this 
number it will be difficult to fill up even the official 
and household appointments generally reserved for 
Peers, leaving but hardly enough supporters to fill a 
single bench behind them. 

It is obvious that under such conditions the 
Government and its measures will at any moment 
be completely at the mercy of the Opposition led by 
Lord Salisbury. His difficulty will be not to defeat 
it, but to save it from defeat at inopportune times. 
By raising his little finger he will be able to carry 
any amendment to a Bill, to reject any measure, to 
appoint any Committee of Inquiry, to control the 
Committee, and to pass any resolution of condemna- 
tion of the Government which he thinks fit. It is 
difficult to see how there can be any genuine dis- 
cussion, except in the nature of an appeal to the 
outside public, in the face of such overwhelming 
forces against the Government. It is not only that 
the Lords will be able to reject the Home Rule 
Bill whenever it reaches their House—that goes 
without saying. In view of the narrow majority 
by which the constituencies have decided in favour 
of the policy of Home Rule, it is absolutely 
certain that the Tories will not permit the measure 
to become law without a further appeal to the 
country. Meanwhile, however, the question will 
arise how the new Government will carry on its 
ordinary business in the Upper House in the‘face of 
such forces, and to what extent the Tory leaders 
will use their power to harass the Government, and 
to prepare the ground for the ultimate appeal to 
the country. The only question with them will be 
how far the House of Lords will act wisely in its 
own interest in defeating or injuring measures 
which come before it and in making the task of the 
Government more difficult. It may be expected 
from the experience of the past that they will do 
quite as much mischief in injuring or defeating the 
secondary measures of the Government, by insisting 
upon amendments intended to limit their operation 
or to defeat their objects, as in the more important 





measures where public attention will be more con- 
centrated on their action. 

Lord Salisbury’s Government has provided in 
advance for opportunities of mischievous action on 
the part of the Upper House. The Coercion Act, 
which has been condemned by the verdict of the 
constituencies, cannot be repealed without the con- 
sent of the Lords, and if that consent be withheld, 
the time occupied in the discussion of the repealing 
Bill will be thrown away, and the powers, which the 
Liberal Government will not use, will survive in the 
event of a Tory Government returning to power. 
Again, Mr. Goschen’s schemes of naval finance and 
expenditure have for the first time been subjected 
to the control of the House of Lords, and cannot be 
altered or amended without their consent. 

It must be obvious, also, that the adminis- 
trative work of the Government in Ireland and 
elsewhere may be enormously prejudiced and im- 
peded if the House of Lords should refuse its 
consent to measures which the Liberal Government 
may think necessary. One of the engagements 
of the Liberal party is to reinstate the evicted 
tenants in their holdings in Ireland. Mr. Balfour, 
by the adoption of a clause in the Land Purchase 
Act aiming at this, has admitted the expediency of 
such reinstatement, but has failed wholly to secure 
it. If the House of Lords should use its powers to 
prevent a settlement of this question, it may do as 
much mischief as it did when it rejected, in 1880, Mr. 
Forster’s Bill, already alluded to. Many other points 
may be suggested where the Lords may impede the 
Administration by withholding powers which it 
would certainly give to a Tory Government. 

It must be reserved fora future letter to show 
how far experience of the past proceedings of the 
Lords suggests the best means of grappling with 
their obstructive methods. 

A Privy COUNCILLOR. 








COUNT VON HUBNER. 


HE death of the Count von Hiibner, which took 
place. at Vienna last Saturday, has passed almost 
unnoticed. A few jejune lines of an obituary note, 
generally abounding in absurd errors, a sentence or 
two in the telegram of a Vienna correspondent, have 
been considered sufficient recognition by the daily 
papers of the career of one of the most eminent 
diplomatists of the present century, of one of the 
founders of modern Austria. But Hiibner was a 
many-sided man; he was not only a diplomatist of 
rare finesse and a statesman of uncommon ability, 
but he was also an historian, a traveller, and a man 
of letters. His long acquaintance with affairs made 
him an adept in judging both men and countries, 
and his shrewd observations on what he saw during 
his long and active life will possess a permanent 
value for the historian of politics and of manners in 
the future. He was, too, like every successful diplo- 
matist, a thorough man of the world, speaking many 
languages, and at home in the best society of every 
European capital. Had he died a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the death of the Austrian signatory to the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856 would have created a general 
sensation. But a prolonged life has its drawbacks, 
if it is to be accounted a misfortune to outlive one’s 
fame and to receive scant notice at the hands of the 
daily newspaper obituary compiler. 

Joseph Alexander von Hiibner was generally 
believed to be a natural son of the famous Austrian 
State-Chancellor, the Prince von Metternich. No 
other parentage has ever been ascribed to him, and 
it was under Metternich’s auspices that he com- 
menced his diplomatic career. He was born at 
Vienna on 28th November, 1811, and after being 
carefully educated and going the grand tour of 
Europe he took the name of Hiibner and entered the 
Austrian Foreign Office in 1833. Metternich soon 
perceived his ability, and he was employed on special 
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missions to Paris and Lisbon before being appointed 
Consul-General at Leipzig, in 1844. Among other 
events during this first portion of his career, he was 
present at the coronation of the Emperor Ferdinand 
of Austria, at Milan, in 1838, charged with the duty 
of officially describing the ceremonial and the 
succeeding festivities. By education and training he 
was thus fitted to take a prominent part in politics, 
when he was suddenly summoned to Vienna, in 
the “ year of revolutions ”—1848. Of his experiences 
and his labours during this year, which brought him 
into the front rank of European statesmen, Count 
von Hiibner published last year a most interesting 
account, entitled “Une Année de ma Vie.” This 
volume received a flattering welcome on the Conti- 
nent; it was generally recognised as an historical 
contribution of first-rate importance, and it is indis- 
pensable to any student who wishes to understand 
the Austrian side of the complicated web of European 
politics during the most important year of the whole 
nineteenth century. A new eradates from 1848—not 
only for Austria, but for Europe; the policy of the 
great Powers of the Congress of Vienna and of the 
Holy Alliance, which was represented by Metternich, 
was swept away; new forces, modern forces, both 
social and political, which had only shown themselves 
in 1830, temporarily won the day, and fresh concep- 
tions of democracy and nationality were declared, 
which have since remodelled the face of Europe. 

At the beginning of 1848 Hiibner was suddenly 
summoned to Vienna, and despatched by Metternich 
to Milan; not, as the Times obituary notice absurdly 
states, as secretary to the Archduke Rainier, then 
Viceroy of Lombardy and Venetia, but to combine 
measures with Marshal Radetzky and the governor, 
Spauer, for the maintenance of the Austrian power 
in Italy. In the pages of his diary which Hiibner 
published in the volume aiready mentioned, both 
the causes and the history of the sudden rising in 
Lombardy against the Austrians and of the inter- 
vention of Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, are 
depicted with skill and vivacity. He was present 
throughout the famous “ five days” which saw the 
expulsion of the Austrians from Milan, and was then 
retained for more than three months in honourable 
captivity as a sort of hostage. Austrian to the 
core of his heart, and admiring the old hero 
Radetzky with all his soul, he could yet under- 
stand the mistakes which had been made in the 
Austrian government of Lombardy; he could do 
justice to the aspirations of the Italians without 
sympathising with them; and he has left on record 
a vivid picture of the revolutionary movement from 
an Austrian point of view, which is valuable as a 
corrective to the fervid Italian accounts of the same 
events which are too often accepted as gospel by 
English writers. On being allowed to leave Milan 
after Radetzky’s victory at Custozza, Hiibner hastened 
to Vienna. There he found the old order changed. 
Metternich had been thrown from power, and had 
sought refuge in England; a Constituent Assembly 
was sitting, full of noble hopes and impracticable 
theories ; the students and the mob were, as has been 
the case in all great European revolutions since that 
of 1789-95 in France, in possession of the capital and 
forcing on the timid new legislators too fast; the 
bourgeois were frightened at the Frankenstein- 
monster they had made; and the timid Emperor 
Ferdinand had, after flying to the faithful Tyrol,come 
back to vacillate between the contending parties. 
Nor was this all. The provinces were in a state 
of tumult, and Hungary was in open insurrection. 
Hiibnersaw the need of strong measuresand of astrong 
man to check the current and prevent the dissolution 
of the Austrian Empire, and it was on his representa- 
tions that Prince Felix von Schwarzenberg came to 
Vienna to seize the reins of power, which the Con- 
stitutional Ministers, who had succeeded Metternich, 
were too feeble to hold. The rapid course of the 
Viennese Revolution, which in six months, as Hiibner 
acutely remarks, passed through the stages of the 
Paris Revolution from 1789 to 1793, has been de- 








scribed often—most correctly and seriously by the 
historian Helfert, most charmingly by the novelist 
Auerbach. Hiibner watched its progress as Felix 


von Schwarzenberg’s right-hand man. He lived 
with that proud and able statesman; he moulded 
his political ideas; and he drew up his State papers 
and manifestoes. When Schwarzenberg became 
Prime Minister in name, as he had been since 
his arrival at Court in fact, Hiibner’s labours 
redoubled. He was one of the first persons in- 
formed of the projected abdication of the Emperor 
Ferdinand in favour of his nephew the Archduke 
Francis Joseph, and was present at the dramatic 
scene of the abdication itself, of which he was 
charged to draw up the Protocol. Then it was his 
fate or his fortune to witness the bombardment and 
occupation of Vienna by Windischgriitz; to draw up 
the new Constitution of the Austrian Empire; to keep 
in harmony the two rulers, Windischgriitz and 
Schwarzenberg; and to write in the name of the 
latter, who was more of a soldier than of a diplomatist, 
the despatches to the Courts of Europe which 
announced the accession of Francis Joseph and 
proved that the Austrian Empire was not crumbling, 
as Lord Palmerston asserted, but was finding a way 
out of her troubles and a new lease of life under a 
new régime. 

Hiibner’s great services were recognised by his 
appointment to the most important, because most 
critical, diplomatic post in Schwarzenberg’s gift— 
that of Austrian representative in Paris. “ If Louis 
Napoleon” (then President of the French Republic), 
said Schwarzenberg to him in announcing his ap- 
pointment, on the 19th of March, 1849, “ keeps quiet, if 
he does not let himself be led away by his old friends 
the carbonari, 1 hope that we can face the storm ; 
but if he declares in favour of Sardinia, I see 
no chance of safety. Paris holds the key of the 
situation. The Emperor sends you there with a 
mission to keep the President of the Republic in an 
attitude of real neutrality before the eyes of all 
men.” This was Hiibner’'s task, to maintain peace 
between France and Austria for the next ten years of 
his life—as chargé d’affaires at first, and later as 
ambassador. That he was successful so long is the 
chief feat of his diplomatic career. It is an open 
secret that his advice had a great part in keeping 
Austria neutral during the Crimean War; he, as 
has been said, signed the Treaty of Paris 
as Austrian representative in 1856. But the 
wresting of her Italian provinces from Austria 
was a cardinal point of Napoleon III.’s Continental 
policy, both as a continuation of his uncle’s schemes 
and as a cherished project of hisown. No diplomacy 
could stave off the inevitable war for ever, and it 
was after an historic scene at the Tuileries, between 
Hiibner and the Emperor of the French, that war 
was declared in 1859. This was the culminating 
epoch of Hiibner’s diplomatic career. He was for a 
short time (1866-68) Austrian ambassador at Rome, 
but was not further employed. 

But, as has been said, Hiibner was not merely a 
diplomatist. Leisure gave him the opportunity of 
making his mark as a historian and a man-of-letters. 
His “ Life and Times of Pope Sixtus V.,” which was 
translated into English in 1872, is a work of much 
research and of infinite charm. He united the two 
greatest gifts of a historian—diligence in searching 
out and weighing authorities, and lucidity of ex- 
pression. Then commenced his travels. His first 
volume, “Promenade autour du Monde,” was a 
pronounced success, but its interest is surpassed 
for Englishmen by his “A _ travers I'Empire 
Britannique,” of which a translation was published 
in 1886, under the title of “Through the British 
Empire.” In this book the veteran diplomatist gives 
an admirable account of things Indian and colonial ; 
and since it is good “to see ourselves as others see 
us,” the pages of the kindly but shrewd Austrian 
observer well deserve to be read, and, what is more, 
to be studied and remembered. Finally, last year 
Count von Hiibner published “Une Année de ma 
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Vie, 1848-49,” the work which has been already 
described, and which set the seal on his literary 
fame. Hiibner’s reputation as a founder of the new 
Austrian Empire, which is now the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, as a diplomatist, as a historian, as a traveller, 
as a charming writer, is certain to survive, but it is 
impossible to convey to posterity the personal 
magnetism of the man, who out of his infinite store 
of knowledge and experience was ever, to the 
very close of his long life, ready to pour out the 
treasures of his wit and results of his learning 
and observation to all who were so fortunate as 
to come into contact with him. 





NEW FEATURES AT THE OXFORD SUMMER 
MEETING. 


TYVUEY call it a pienic, but it is an industrious 
: festivity. And happily, while the festivity 
remains, the industry is becoming more systematic. 
Where else in England—or in the world either, for 
that matter—can a student enjoy, within moderate 
compass of time and at small expense, an exposition 
of the historical, literary, and artistic aspects of the 
Renaissance by so large a proportion of the scholars 
who have made the period their own? Mr. Addington 
Symonds, Mr. Pater, Dr. Dowden, Mr. Morse Stephens, 
Mr. York Powell, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Moulton, 
Mr. Hudson Shaw—these are good company enough 
to make the course of study memorable to those who 
have undertaken it, and yet they are but a few of the 
teachers who are co-operating in the fifth summer 
meeting of University Extension students in Oxford. 
“This,” said St. Simon, “will be the century of 
organisation.” Railways have made it possible to 
bring together thirteen hundred students, many of 
them prepared by previous instruction on the 
subject to attend the whole or part of this long 
sequence of one hundred lectures on the Renaissance 
and Reformation, and to hear, amid other lecturers 
too numerous to name, Mr. Bird discourse on “Machia- 
velli;” Mr. Armstrong on the “ Wars of Religion in 
France ;” Dr. Fitch on the “ Grammar Schools of the 
New Learning;” and Mr. Graham Jackson on the 
“ Renaissance Architecture,” which he has revived 
in Oxford. 

This is the second year of the Oxford sequence of 
summer studies. Mr. Frederic Harrison inaugurated 
it in 1892; he may perhaps be induced to close it, 
with a summary of the eighteenth century in 1895 ; 
and should he consent to do so, he would probably find 
himself addressing almost the same body of students 
on the last occasion as on the first. For it has been 
found that the arrangement of the lectures in so 
orderly a sequence has increased the enthusiasm of 
the students, redoubled their energy, systematised 
their private reading, and strengthened the whole 
movement, of which the summer meeting is only a 
part. 
And this development has already led to new 
features, which call for record and comment. First 
of all, the special classes of more detailed study, to 
which the larger part of the summer meeting is now 
devoted, have increased in number and in size. Nor 
is this encouraging growth confined to the study of 
history and literature. For a course of practical 
work in biology more than forty students have 
entered their names. This at any rate is not a mere 
holiday pastime, as the course, which lasts three 
weeks, involves six hourswork a day. And the fact 
that every student pays Rive pounds for the course is 
sufficient to show that the students appreciate Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson's kindness in placing his labora- 
tory at their disposal. The staff of teachers in the 
biological course includes instructors in botany, 
zoology, embryology, and physiology, while the 
laboratory work, which forms the chief part of 
the course, is preceded by introductory lectures on 





Equally systematic and practical, though less 
novel, courses are offered in chemistry, botany, 
geology, and hygiene, and nearly two hundred 
students are availing themselves of one or other of 

these opportunities. But perhaps none of them will 

surpass in interest the course on economics, a leading 

part in which is being played by Mr. E. T. Devine, a 

young American economist of promise and distinction. 

Arnold Toynbee used to say that economics should 

be taught, as far as possible, to adult audiences of 

diverse experience—employers, workmen, and prac- 

tical students of social questions—in order that the 

various knowledge of the hearers, elicited in con- 

ference and sharpened by debate, might result in the 

mutual understanding of common difficulties and 

prevent the instructors from adventuring into the 

glib superficialities to which economic teaching is 

prone. Such an audience as Toynbee liked and best 

knew how to handle, will be at the disposal of the 
Oxford summer teachers. For there are present at 

the meeting colliers from the pits of Bristol and 

Northumberland, textile workers from Lancashire, 
mechanics from the Midlands, and even an agri- 

cultural labourer from Kent. Some people have 
found fault with previous meetings on the ground 

of the preponderance of women attending them. 

This year there is a much larger attendance of men 

than in any earlier year. And perhaps the most 
important accession is the large group of a hundred 
teachers in elementary schools, who have come for 
the purpose of equipping themselves for the task of 
technical instruction in the counties. These students 
are receiving a hearty welcome, for, whatever may 
be the other functions of a University, to teach the 
teachers is at any rate one of them. 

Their month of study in Oxford will cost each 
of them about ten pounds. This expense is being 
partly met in many cases by the County Councils. 
But those scholars who come from Dorset owe the 
privilege not only to the County Council, but to 
the generosity of Mr. Thomas Dixon Galpin, who 
has presented to the representative assembly of his 
native county a large sum, the yearly income of 
which is to be expended on enabling poor students 
to attend the summer meetings at Oxford or 
Cambridge. The first of the “pious founders” of 
University Extension, Mr. Galpin has also the satis- 
faction of cementing by his timely benefaction 
the alliance between the Universities and our 
new local authorities, which is becoming a feature 
in the gradual reorganisation of our national 
education. 

One other sign of progress remains to be noted. 
The conspicuous weakness of the University Exten- 
sion teaching in the local centres has hitherto been 
its want of systematic thoroughness. Financial 
difficulties are the chief cause of this weakness, but 
in one centre they have been practically overcome 
through the initiative of Christ Church. That 
college has recently elected Mr. Mackinder, the 
University Reader in Geography, to a studentship, 
with a view to systematising, deepening and co-or- 
dinating University Extension teaching at a chosen 
centre. The citizens of Reading, acting with their 
usual public spirit, have so warmly welcomed the 
action of Christ Church that a new institution, 
combining the educational activities of the science 
and art schools and the University Extension will 
soon be: opened in that town. And Mr. Mackinder 
and his colleagues will doubtless strengthen the 
educational activity of the Extension system, not 
only by the example of their vigorous and successful 
organisation, but by sending up to successive summer 
meetings a stream of highly qualified students 
desiring and deserving opportunities of more 
advanced or special instruction than their local 
college can at present afford to provide. Thus 
it will be seen that this year’s summer meeting 
marks the beginning of a new development in 
University Extension work. And, if it is only 
a picnic, there is, at all events, something for it 
to celebrate. 





protoplasm and physiological psychology. 
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WITH THE “PUNTERS” ON BANK-HOLIDAY. 
LOW-DOWN racing crowd is worth a jostle 
once in a way. You may take your chance in 

such a crowd when there is a Bank-Holiday meeting 
close to town. Alexandra Park is as good as the best 
for an experience of the kind, and we went there with 
a third-class railway-ticket last Monday. It is bare 
wisdom to take no more money than you are likely to 
want, and to leave your watch at home, for Alexandra 
Park is particular in its attentions to a “ juggins” in 
a decent coat. The crowd is not a big one, for the 
gate-money is half-a-crown, but it means business. 
It looks hungry, and it is hungry. It is “on the 
make,” and a man who goes there exhibiting a 
breast-pin in his tie may expect to be hustled, and 
will be hustled ; for this is a race-meeting with all 
the varnish off it. It is within the mark to say that 
four men out of every six on the course are more or 
less known to the police. 

Our own policeman, a grizzled stalwart who had 
seen fifteen years’ service in the Navy in the flog- 
ging days, held them as a Mussulman holds a 
Christian. His station on the course was hard by a 
drink-tent, which was a good place to be near for 
seeing. He sized up a few of them for our amuse- 
ment—a quiet-looking man, with a yellow-white 
beard, who had been flogged for garotting; a group 
of three girls, one of whom was a thieves’ tout; a 
gang of four white-faced, undersized youths, well 
known as East-End pickpockets; and so forth. He 
said that three-fourths of the crowd might be split 
up into cliques who were out to make what they 
could behind the backs of the police. We suggested 
that there was not prey enough for such a crowd. 
“You're right, in a way,” said the constable; “ but 
if they can’t rob fair, they'll rob unfair. They ll 
turn against each other. It'll be dog eat dog 
before the day's out.” An instance in proof oc- 
curred not five minutes later. Two lottery men, 
engaged in some bewildering swindle over an 
Aylesbury duck (they set up a duck in the middle 
of a ring, and sold tickets to the public for something 
else), fell out about a shilling, and had one another 
by the throat in a twinkling. Our constable, with 
the greatest good-humour, doubled them both up, 
and pitched them out of the course. One of them 
returned presently, and wanted to stand him a 
drink. 

We had chosen the seamiest side of the course, 
and looked for some sport amongst the betting- 
men; but there was no sport at all. It was a 
grim and painfully earnest grabbing for small 
silver. No man backed his fancy for half-a-crown 
for the pleasure of it. He put down his shilling, or 
his two shillings, cautiously, pallidly even, after 
a close study of his card and a whisper with the 
bookmaker. It was evidently no fun at all to the 
bettor. He wanted his money back badly, and 
would be badly hit if he lost it. The only plucky ones 
were half-drunk. The rest counted out their six- 
pences, and walked round and round the bookmaker, 
sniffing at the odds, trying to better them, before 
they sneaked their money down. It was unpleasant 
to watch them,and hear the catches in their breath, as 
they hung over the rails when the horses had raced to 
“the distance,” and the jockeys took up their whips. 

The bookmaker was a rather sympathetic 
vagrant. He looked as if he were always drunk 
at night, but he was sober enough then; and it 
was a point in his favour that most of the men 
and lads he betted with were evidently regular cus- 
tomers. He had none of the dash of the men with 
white hats and diamond pins who laid the odds in 
the Ring. He was a shabby man, and his oaths were 
shabby and stale; but he stood up rather cheerily 
in the teeth of misfortune, for he was having a 
cold day of it. The favourites were winning, and 
the pile of small silver in his bag was dwind- 
ling, but he “shelled out” to every man his due. 
He was no welsher. 





We waited two hours or more to see a welsher. | demand the pen of Mathurin Régnier”; but he is 


There is less welshing on all racecourses than 
there used to be, but our constable had an eye 
on one notorious “ wrong-’un,” and said it would 
be queer if we did not see him mobbed before the 
card was run out. It happened after the last 
race but one. There was a yell behind us during 
the fifteen minutes for settling, and a surge and 
squeeze in the crowd. The “wrong-’un,” wide- 
eyed and green-coloured, was seen heading for the 
fence. It was rather like an illegitimate coursing- 
match—a rabbit and a crowd of yelping half-breeds. 
The welsher’s face was cut and streaming, and he 
was quite coatless, before he scraped across the fence. 
There is always a scrimmage around a welsher, for he 
has his pals, and they do not let him be jumped on 
for nothing. If the men he has welshed are in any 
numbers,and can nab him quickly, he is pretty certain 
to get some stingers about the face and body ; and if 
he is unsupported, he will be pretty-well slaughtered. 
But if he can rally his bruisers, there will be five 
minutes’ warm “scrapping” on both sides. The 
police are not quick to interfere. They will see a 
welsher nastily punished before they make a ring 
around him and hoist him over the fence. 

The women on the course are amusing, in a mean 
way. Many of them bet rabidly, persistently, and 
shrewdly. You see them hanging about the board, 
when a race is approaching, waiting for the numbers 
to goup. Then they rustle off to their bookmaker, 
and dandle round till he sets his market. The jargon 
of the odds, which is perfectly meaningless to an 
outsider, is a child’s primer to them. At these low 
meetings the fancy runs that the women are lucky, 
and you may see threadbare sportsmen following 
them to hear what they back. The bets are always 
little ones on our side of the course; but it is easy 
to see that the bettors are in desperate and deadly 
earnest. They are not out to enjoy themselves 
—they are out to make their living; and you 
may see by their faces and their garments, and 
hear by their hoarse whisperings, while the issue 
of the race is in the balance, that they make it 
hardly and with heart-throbbings. In the intervals, 
they kept themselves going with rank tipple. In the 
drink-tent behind us it was mostly whisky neat, at 
sixpence the tot, that was drunk. 

The degradation of language was remarkable. 
The East-End sportsman, whether Jew or Gentile, has 
really no vocabulary. His range of expression is 
extraordinarily limited. His every word is foul, but 
the words themselves, and the combinations, are 
curiously scanty. One may say of him, with perfect 
accuracy, that he is born into a tongue too high for 
him. In reality, he jabbers, as a monkey does. He 
yelps, in a broken way, with strange oaths, and a 
strange accent, a lingo that has barely a word (and 
not a single vocal inflection) in common with cour- 
teous and authenticated English. 

In our third-class carriage, on the journey home, 
a boy with a banjo was collecting coppers after his 
song. “S’elp me!” said one of the passengers, 
“that’s a better game ’n backin’ ’orses.” 








LITERATURITIS. 





T was a happy thought of the Messrs. Hachette to 

republish (Paris, 1892) the “ Souvenirs Littéraires” 
of M. Maxime Ducamp; but the book should have 
borne some indication of the fact that it is only a 
re-issue. The first edition, bulky and expensive, has 
now been for some years out of print, and as a 
record of literary Paris in mid-century it has been 
unfortunately superseded by the outrageously in- 
discreet and ill-tempered revelations of M. Edmond 
de Goncourt. Unlike that diarist, M: Ducamp writes 
like a man of tact and taste; he can give us minute 
details without becoming a bore—can be amusingly 
anecdotic, yet not scabrous. Of some literary 
roysterers on a certain festive occasion he says, 
“To describe what they did after supper would 
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too fastidious to handle that pen. In short, he writes 
like a gentleman. 

His opportunities for producing a valuable book 
of literary recollections were exceptionally favour- 
able. A man of birth and some fortune, with a 
single-minded devotion for the practice and a whole- 
hearted sympathy for the practitioners of letters, 
he had ample leisure to observe the doings of that 
little world, and skill to record his observations in 
a readable form. Now and then, as in his account 
of the elder Dumas, he attains to genuine eloquence ; 
and he can take both sides in the Musset-Sand con- 
troversy—a remarkable feat of impartiality. His 
kindly treatment of disagreeable people almost 
equals that of Elia’s acquaintance who could be 
induced to say nothing more harsh of Williams, 
the Ratcliff Highway murderer, than that “ he must 
have been a somewhat eccentric person.” He can 
even find a good word to say of Prosper Mérimée. 
His lifelong friendship for Gustave Flaubert was 
like that of Montaigne for La Boétie: “Je ne puis 
rien dire si ce n'est que c’était lui, si ce n'est que 
e’était moi.” 

Flaubert, indeed, is the real hero of these two 
thick volumes, the lawgiver of the literary world, of 
which M. Ducamp is the historian. A very strange 
world it was, a world apart, shut out by a hard-and- 
fast doctrine, as by a prison wall, from the active 
life around it, a world of diseased men. The doctrine 
was the doctrine of art for art’s sake, the disease 
was literaturitis. Flaubert presented the extreme 
case of both doctrine and malady. He had arrived 
at the singular theory that the most sonorous word 
is always the right word; to the harmony of his 
sentences he sacrificed everything, sometimes even 
grammar. “ What is said is nothing,” he used to 
declare; “the way in which it is said is every- 
thing; a work of art which seeks to prove some- 
thing is by that alone null and void; a fine verse 
which means nothing is superior to an equally 
fine verse which means something; form alone 
gives salvation; whatever the subject of a work, 
it is a good subject if it admits of beautiful expres- 
sion.” Hence the only thing of importance is execu- 
tion; it is all the same whether you paint a snail 
crawling over a cabbage-leaf or an Apollo contem- 
plating Venus, so long as you paint well. To have 
ideas in literature is to turn a golden vase into a 
saucepan for boiling potatoes. It was in conformity 
with such ideas as these that Flaubert preferred to 
say, “Je voudrais que vous alliez” instead of “ que 
vous allassiez,’ because the imperfect tense of 
the French subjunctive is cacophonous; and that 
Théophile Gautier, when asked his opinion of 
Moliére, replied that, “ As an upholsterer, he was 
doubtless not without merit; but as a poet this 
Poquelin of yours is a blockhead, whom we should 
have hissed if he had made his first appearance 
in 1830.” As a topic for sensible men, Flaubert 
thought politics indecent. Some of his companions 
had been discussing the war of 1866. “ What,” he 
asked, “have we to do with Austria or Prussia? 
These fellows affect the philosopher, and yet want 
to know whether the blue-coats have beaten the 
white-coats; talk about annexations, rectifications 
of frontier, as if there were nothing better to do, as 
if there were no fine verses to be recited and sonorous 
prose to be written!” To every question touching 
the vital interests of humanity he would reply, 
“What has that to do with literature?” Of the 
influence of literature on actual life he had equally 
naive ideas. Contemplating the blackened ruins of 
the Tuileries after the Commune, he observed, with 
complete sincerity, “If people had understood 
‘L’Education Sentimentale,’ nothing of this sort 
would have happened.” “L’Education Sentimen- 
tale,” it is needless to add, was a book of his own, 
and a dull book, too. Here, surely, was a case of 
literaturitis in its most acute form. 

Gautier was a fellow-sufferer. When reproached 
(and ultimately, indeed, committed to prison) for eva- 
ding service in the National Guard, he replied, quite 








seriously, “ I have not the right to spoil the beauty 
of my form by enveloping it in a ridiculous costume ; 
it is already humiliating enough to have to wear a 
frock-coat, without dishonouring myself by putting 
on a tunic with epaulettes and a shako with a tuft. 
I will only serve in an army where there is proper 
respect for the human form.” He gained his daily 
bread by writing theatrical criticisms, and loathed 
his occupation because it was not concerned with 
real literature. “ Ah,” he would groan, “if I only 
had some twelve hundred franes a year, I would give 
it all up; I would bury myself in the Quartier Latin, 
near the Luxembourg; I would live a student's life, 
I would write a volume of sonnets, and never, never, 
never would I set foot in a theatre again.” When 
M. Ducamp asked him one day what gift he would 
have demanded from the fairy Good Fortune, he 
gravely answered, the gift of beauty. 

It goes without saying that these victims of 
literaturitis and maniacs of art for art’s sake were 
of all men most miserable. Gautier, a Pegasus in 
harness, went about calling himself “ Pauvre Théo,” 
and meant it. The record of Flaubert’s conversa- 
tions is a long series of querulous complaints, of 
vitriolic scorn for the “ burgess mind,” of dissatis- 
faction with life, because it resisted complete 
expression in sonorous prose. That M. Ducamp 
should have lived all his life in this artificial 
atmosphere, and yet have settled down to a work of 
practical utility, like his well-known book on the 
municipal and sanitary organisation of Paris, argues 
no little strength of character. But his account of 
material Paris, useful as it is, is not more valuable 
than the picture of that curious section of intellectual 
Paris in the fifties and sixties, which he describes in 
these “Souvenirs Littéraires.” 





A HINT FOR MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW. 





SAID last week that the “Bon Bock” had been 

hung next to a Hals in the exhibition of Les cent 
chefs dceuvre. Without seeing it, 1 know that the 
Hals is nobler, grander; I know, supposing the Hals 
to be a good one, that its flight is that of an eagle 
as compared with the flight of a hawk. The com- 
parison is exaggerated; but, then, so are all com- 
parisons. I also know that Hals does not tell us 
more about his old woman than Manet tells us 
about the man who sits so gravely by his glass of 
foaming ale, so clearly absorbed by it, so oblivious 
to all other joys but those that it brings him. Hals 
never placed anyone more clearly in his favourite 
hour of the day, the well-desired hour, looked 
forward to, perhaps, since the beginning of ‘the after- 
noon. In this marvellous portrait we read the 
age, the rank, the habits, the limitations, physical 
and mental, of the broad-faced man who sits so 
stolidly, his fat hand clasping his glass of foaming 
ale. Nothing has been omitted. We look at the 
picture, and the man and his environment becomes 
part of our perception of life. We may forget our 
friends and relations, but that stout middle-aged 
man of fifty, who works all day in some small business 
and goes every evening to his café to drink beer, 
will abide with us for ever. His appearance, and 
his mode of life which his appearance so admirably 
expresses, can never become completely dissociated 
from our understanding of life. For Manet’s “Bon 
Bock” is one of the eternal types, a permanent 
national conception, as inherent in French life as 
Polichinelle, Pierrot, Monsieur Prud’homme, or the 
Baron Hulot. I have not seen the portrait for 
fifteen or eighteen years, and yet I see it as 
well as if it were hung on the wall opposite 
the table on which I am writing this article. I 
can see that round flat face, a little swollen with 
beer, the small eyes, the spare beard and moustaches. 
His feet are not in the picture, but I know per- 
fectly well how much he pays for his boots, and how 
they fit him. Nor did Hals ever paint better; I 
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mean that nowhere in Hals will you find finer hand- 
ling, or a more direct luminous or simple expres- 
sion of what the eye saw. It has all the qualities I 
have enumerated, and yet it falls short of Hals. It 
has not the breadth and scope of the great Dutch- 
man. There is a sense of effort, on sent le souffle, 
and in Hals one never does. It is more bound 
together, it does not flow with the mighty and 
luminous ease of the chefs d’wuvre at Haarlem. 

And yet in many ways this portrait is Manet’s 
highest achievement. It was painted early in the 
sixties, | should say, about the same period as the 
Luxembourg picture, when the effects of his Spanish 
travel were wearing off, and Paris was beginning 
to command his art. Manet used to say, “ When 
Degas was painting Semiramis I was painting modern 
Paris.” It would have been more true to have said 
modern Spain. For it wasin Spain that Manet found 
his inspiration. He had not been to Holland when 
he painted his Spanish pictures. Velasquez clearly 
inspired them; but there never was in his work 
any of the noble delicacies of the Spaniard; it was 
always nearer to the plainer and more——forgive the 
phrase—yokel-like eloquence of Hals. The art of 
Hals he seemed to have divined; it seems to have 
come instinctively to him. There is, it is true, some 
of Velasquez’ delicacy in a Spanish picture in the 
possession of Mr. Van Wesselingh, 26, Old Bond 
Street; but this picture is exceptional in his art. 

Manet went to Spain after a few months spent 
in Couture’s studio. Like all the great artists 
of our time, he was self-educated—Whistler, Degas, 
Courbet, Corot, and Manet wasted little time in 
other men’s studios. Very soon after his return 
from Spain, by some piece of good luck, Manet was 
awarded wne mention honorable at the Salon for 
his portrait of a toreador. Why this honour was 
conferred upon him it is difficult to guess. It 
must have been the result of some special influence 
exerted at a special moment, for ever after—down 
to the year of his death—his pictures were con- 
sidered as an excrescence on the annual exhibitions 
at the Salon. Every year—down to the year of 
his death—the jury, M. Bouguereau et Cie., lamented 
that they were powerless to reject these ridiculous 
pictures. Manet had been placed hors concours, and 
they could do nothing. They could do nothing except 
stand before his picturesand laugh. Oh, I remember 
it all very well. We were taught at the Beaux-Arts to 
consider Manet an absurd person or else an épateur, 
who, not being able to paint like M. Géréme, deter- 
mined to astonish. I remember perfectly well 
the derision with which those chefs dwuvre, 
“Yachting at Argenteuil” and “Le Linge,” were 
received. They were in his last style—that bright, 
clear painting in which violet shadows were begin- 
ning to take the place of the conventional brown 
shadows, and the brush-work, too, was looser and 
more broken up; in a word, these pictures were the 
germ from which sprung a dozen different schools, 
all the impressionism and other isms of modern 
French art. Before these works, in which the real 
Manet appeared for the first time, no one had a 
good word to say. To kill them more effectually, 
certain merits were even conceded to the “Bon 
Bock” and the Luxembourg picture; but such a 
picture as “ Le Linge” was simply disgraceful. So if 
it had not been for his fortunate hors concours and 
considerable private fortune, Manet would not have 
succeeded in revolutionising French painting. During 
his lifetime Manet’s pictures were unsaleable. He 
once sold two thousand pounds’ worth of pictures to 
Durant Ruel, but afterwards little or nothing; and 
at the time of his death I know that he had spent 
nearly his entire fortune on his art. 

As I have already explained, Whistler, Degas, 
and the rest, have qualities, apart from the mere 
quality of the paint, which enabled them after long 
resistance to conquer the opposition of the public. 
But there is nothing in Manet’s work except good 
painting; therefore he still lags behind the others in 
commercial value, although his merit as an artist is 








no longer contested by anyone. Since his death his 
pictures have gone up hardly fifty per cent.—that 
they will go up five hundred per cent. there is not 
the faintest doubt. And if they have not gone 
up in value more than fifty per cent. in the last ten 
years, it is because they very rarely come into the 
market; they are the possessions of art lovers who will 
not partwith them. Mr. Van Wesselingh will sell you 
Courbets and Corots galore, but he will not sell you 
his Spanish Manet. The owner of “ Le Linge” is, I 
hear, willing to sell his picture. I believe it can be 
had for about seven or eight hundred pounds; in 
twenty years’ time it will be worth double that, and 
the first object of this article is to tell the adminis- 
trators of the fine art galleries in Manchester and 
Glasgow that the chance is at hand to buy a picture 
that will celebrate the gallery that possesses it. 
There are two Manets that can be purchased for 
trifling sums—‘“Le Linge” and “The Death of 
Maximilian.” Of the two pictures “Le Linge” 
is whkat*I personally would prefer to buy. It 
used to hang in his studio, and for three or four 
years I may say I lived with it. I regard it as the 
most perfect and the most personal of all Manet’s 
works. The “ Bon Bock,” as we have seen, at once 
challenges comparison with Hals. But in“ Le Linge” 
no challenge is sent forth to anyone; it is Manet, 
all Manet, and nothing but Manet. In this picture he 
expresses all his love of the gaiety and pleasure of 
Parisian life. Few have ever loved life so frankly 
and unaffectedly as Manet, and this bright-faced, 
simple - minded woman, who stands in a garden 
crowded with the tallest sunflowers, the great 
flower-crowns drooping above her, her blue cotton 
dress rolled up to the elbows, her hands plunged in a 
small wash-tub in which she is washing some small 
linen, habit-shirts, pocket - handkerchiefs, collars, 
expresses all the joy of homely life in the French 
suburb—a purely pagan joy in the beauty of natural 
life. Her home is one of good wine, excellent ome- 
lettes, soft beds; and the sheets, if they are a little 
coarse, are spotless, and retain an odour of lavender- 
sweetened cupboards. Her little child, about four 
years old, is with his mother in the garden; he has 
strayed into the foreground of the picture, just in 
front of the wash-tub, and he holds a great sunflower 
in his tiny. hand. Beside this picture of such bright 
and happy aspect, the most perfect example of that 
genre known as la peinture claire, invented by 
Manet, and so infamously and absurdly prac- 
tised by subsequent imitators—-beside this picture 
so limpid, so fresh, so unaffected in its handling, 
a Courbet would seem heavy and dull, a sort 
of mock old master; a Corot would seem ephem- 
eral and cursive; a Whistler would seem thin; 
beside this picture of such elegant and noble 
vision a Stevens would certainly seem odiously 
common. But if the gaud of the sunflowers and 
the blueness of the blouses frightens the administra- 
tors of both the Manchester and Glasgow galleries, 
I will ask them—and perhaps this would be the more 
practical project—to consider the purchase of Manet’s 
first and last historical picture, the death of the 
unfortunate Maximilian in Mexico. Under a high 
wall, over which some Mexicans are looking, Maxi- 
milian and two friends stand in front of the rifles. 
The men have just fired, and death is on the unfor- 
tunate man’s face. On the right a man stands 
cocking his rifle. Look at the movement of the hand, 
how well it draws back the hammer. The face is 
nearly in profile, how intent it is on the mechanism. 
And is not the drawing of the legs, the boots, the 
gaiters, the arms lifting the heavy rifle with slow 
deliberation, more massive, firm, and concise than 
any modern drawing? How ample and how exempt 
from all trick, how well it places things, and how 
well it says just what the painter wanted to say! 
This picture, too, used to hang in his studio. But 
the greater attractiveness of “ Le Linge” prevented 
me from discerning its more solemn beauty. But 
last May I came across it unexpectedly, and after 
looking at it for some time the thought that came 
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into my mind was, “ No one ever painted better than 
that, and no one ever will paint better.” 

The National Gallery is a museum. Besides, in 
London taste is hardly as advanced as in Glasgow 
and Manchester; so I very seriously invite the ad- 
ministrators of the art galleries of both these towns 
to consider the advisability of availing themselves of 
the present opportunity of purchasing at a low price 
two masterpieces by the great painter of the century. 

G. M. 





THE DRAMA. 





“HASTE TO THE WEDDING” “THE BROKEN 
Metopy ”"—“ THE Licuts oF HOME.” 


T is well to confess one’s own faults and so antici- 
pate the candour of good-natured friends. I 
have always been prone to inopportune laughter. 
At a very tender age what struck me as the ludi- 
crous jingle of the names Huz and Buz caused an 
explosion of laughter at morning prayers, and a 
part of my frame to be for days almost more tender 
than my age. Since then I have even laughed at 
the New Humour. But my worst indiscretion of 
this kind, it seems, was on the first night of Haste 
to the Wedding. Though I was amused by this 
piece, the pit and gallery gave unmistakable tokens 
that they were not, and next morning I read in a 
newspaper that their disapproval was provoked by 
the unseemly laughter of some of the occupants 
of the stalls. Then I knew that once more my 
old failing had got the better of me. I gathered that 
this musical version by Messrs. W. S. Gilbert and 
George Grossmith of Labiche’s Chapeau de Paille 
d'Italie ought to have been received, like the toasts 
to defunct heroes, in solemn silence. Henceforward 
I promise to amend my ways. I will bear in mind 
Stendhal's advice to his sister Pauline, “ Interroge- 
toi quand tu ris ”’—or, rather, I will keep an eye on 
the pit, and when I see a row of long faces there, 
I will take care to do my laughing, like the gentleman 
in Dickens, inwardly. 

On the other hand, there is another French 
maxim, not Stendhal's, which says, “Il ne faut pas 
chicaner son plaisir,” and, remembering that, I think 
I will withdraw my apology for having been amused 
by Haste to the Wedding. I readily admit all the 
objections that have been urged against the piece. 
It is too long by an Act. Some of the players do 
their best to conceal the humour of their parts. Mr. 
Grossmith’s music might be better. But what of 
that? If there is not more honest fantastic fun left, 
when all deductions have been made, than in any 
round dozen of modern farces you like to name, I 
will eat my hat—as Mr. Woodpecker Tapping’s horse 
ate Mrs. Leonora Bunthunder’s. Much of this fun is, 
of course, right Labiche; and the man who cannot 
enjoy Labiche ought to see his doctor forthwith, 
and take a prolonged holiday. But a good deal of 
the fun is also right Gilbert ; and there are, I know, 
many excellent citizens and ratepayers, solvent 
people, who sit at good men's feasts and crowd the 
knifeboards of the omnibuses, yet have always been 
impervious to Gilbertian humour. They think it 
childish, and, in a sense, they are quite right. Here, 
for instance, is the opening of the second Act of 
Haste to the Wedding :— 

Duke OF TURNIPTOPSHIRE: Admirable! ‘Mag- 
nificent! What gorgeous decorations! What re- 
fined taste! What have we here? (Looks through 
curtains.) A most luxurious cold collation! Seven- 
and-sixpence a head, if it cost a penny! I wonder 
if (looking around him) there’s no one coming—I 
wonder if I might venture to take just one tartlet! 
I will. (Takes a tartlet from table and eats it.) 

MARCHIONESS (enters): Well, Duke. 

DvuKE: Marchioness (embarrassed, with his mouth 
full), |—I—delighted to see you. 

MARCH. (more in sorrow than in anger): Ah, 
Duke, Duke—you've been picking the luncheon 
again! Now that’s too bad! 








DvuKE: I'm sorry—very, very sorry. Forgive 
me. It was thoughtless—criminal, if you will—but 
I was ever a wayward child, accustomed to have his 
every whim gratified ; and now, in middle age, I find 
it difficult to shake off the shackles that custom and 
education have riveted on me. (Jn tears.) 

MARCH. (in tears): You were my late husband's 
early friend! Ete. ete. 

Well, that is the sort of thing which many 
worthy people have no difficulty in dismissing 
as childish. But, rightly or wrongly, I declare 
I find this childish fooling more laughable than 
Petruchio’s whip-cracking, or Géronte in Scapin’s 
sack, or the “ merry” war of Beatrice and Benedick, 
or Aristophanes’ sausage seller, or fifty other in- 
stances of what these same worthy people still 
profess to reverence as “classic’’ humour. One 
thing Mr. Gilbert's jokes certainly require before 
they can be relished by the audience—they must be 
relished by the actors. They demand subtlety, an 
imperturbable countenance, a delicate ironic touch ; 
anything like horseplay or exaggerated emphasis is 
fatal to them. Hence, in the present cast at the 
Criterion, actors like Mr. Frank Wyatt, Mr. Sidney 
Valentine, and Mr. D. S. James (a new comedian, I 
think, and a valuable), get on admirably, while 
actors like Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. W. Blakeley 
come to utter grief. But though one or two of the 
performers may misinterpret the fun of the piece, 
they cannot vulgarise it. There is an indelible mark 
of good-breeding on this, as on all Mr. Gilbert’s 
work, which I trust it is permissible to approve 
without being reproached for snobbery. 

At the Prince of Wales’s they have produced 
a foolish drama, The Broken Melody, wherein three 
Acts of chaotic nonsense about Polish refugees and 
designing duchesses and Russian police-spies are 
too rarely interrupted by some pleasing solos on 
the violoncello by a good musician but indifferent 
actor, Mr. Auguste Van Biene. If the harm done 
to the English drama by the romantic methods of 
Russian politics could only be diplomatically repre- 
sented at St. Petersburg, I believe that, out of very 
pity, his Imperial Majesty the Czar would resign 
from absolute monarchy and abolish his secret 
police. Meanwhile, it would be well if some ukase 
could be issued here to forbid so capable a violon- 
cellist as Mr. Van Biene deserting the concert-plat- 
form for the stage. 

There is a new drama at the Adelphi, The Lights 
of Home. Need I say it is by Messrs. G. R. Sims and 
Robert Buchanan? It seems to me, who confess 
myself no great clerk in such matters, an unusually 
favourable specimen of its kind — written with 
modesty, simplicity, and such freshness as is possible 
in a dramatic region where real originality would be 
a capital offence. The new Adelphi hero, Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, is to be commended for moderating his 
transports more successfully than his predecessors ; 
Mr. W. A. Elliott plays a minor part with sincerity 
and force; and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose acting 
was the one redeeming feature of that tedious 
blunder, The White Rose, again gives evidence of 
histrionic powers which are worthy of far better 
employment. A. B. W. 





THE WEEK. 
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THE editor of Scribner's Magazine thinks that, in 
spite of the seeming deference of the average man 
for books, the practical faith in literature is ex- 
tremely weak. Nobody is surprised to find men 
in stores and offices reading the newspaper; but 
it would be a surprise to find them reading books 
there, and in the minds of their employers or of 
their partners the question of their energy and 
alertness as men of business would arise immediately. 
A man of business may, if he is weak enough, read 
SHAKESPEARE at home, instead of the newspaper, or 
instead of going into society, “but he would be much 
better abroad making friends who may later become 
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customers.” Undoubtedly success is never attained 
without sacrifice ; the business man must be content 
to leave books alone, just as the man of letters is 
wise not to dabble in stocks. It is true that RoGERS 
succeeded both as writer and banker, but Roscor 
did not; and although VoLTAIRE’s business specula- 
tions prospered immensely, Scott's failed. 


THE complaint against the August magazines in 
general can hardly be brought against The New 
Review. Like the other principal monthlies, it has 
some special political matter: but the rest of the 
contributions are quite equal in quality and variety 
to be an average number. Magazines, like men, are 
often their own worst enemies; but, with some un- 
published letters of the ComTre DE LALLY, an article 
by MADAME BLAZE DE Bury on “ Zola as an Evolu- 
tionist,” and one on “Society in Berlin,’ by PrRo- 
FESSOR GEFFCKEN, MR. GROVE need not fear com- 
parison with past numbers of The New Review. 


BESIDES the new books by Mr. R. L. STEVENSON, 
* A Foot-Note to History: Eight Years of Trouble in 
Samoa,” and the illustrated volume containing two 
stories, “The Beach of Falesi’ and The Bottle Imp,” 
Messrs. CASSELL & Co. will publish in the early 
autumn “The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord 
Augustus Loftus.” This will be one of the most im- 
portant publications of the season. LORD AUGUSTUS, 
having been connected with the diplomatic service in 
nearly every country in Europe for upwards of 
half a century, is able to throw new light on many 
subjects which were and are of world-wide interest. 


’ 


ANOTHER book of “ Reminiscences” will be issued 
in the autumn by Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD. It is from 
the pen of Mr. SANTLEY, the well-known singer, also 
a widely travelled man. 


Tue August volume of the “Pseudonym Library” 
(UNWIN) will be entitled “‘ The General's Daughter.” 
This is to be followed in September by “The Saghali 
Convict,” and in October by “Colette.” The shil- 
ling story is now dead; practically it ate its own 
head off, although doubtless the “ Pseudonym 
Library” helped it to perform the feat. Mrssrs. 
CHatTo & WINDUS are going to do what they can 
to prevent it from coming miraculously to life again, 
by the issue of another series of eighteenpenny 
novels. The first volume will be entitled “ The Old 
Maid’s Sweetheart,” and is from the pen of ALAN Sr. 
AUBYN. 

Two new three-volume novels, * For His Sake,” 
by Mrs. ALEXANDER, and “A Big Stake,” by 
WituiAM Ropert JOcELYN, will be published by 
Messrs. F. V. Wuire & Co. in September. The next 
issue of Mr. J. W. ARROWSMITH's “ Three-and-Six- 
penny” series will be “ Flying Visits,” an illustrated 
book by Mr. Harry Furniss. “The Gentlewoman 
in the Garden,” by Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN and Mrs. 
DouGLAS, is promised by Messrs. HENRY & Co. in 
their “ Victoria Library.” The same publishers have 
in preparation “ The Summer Shade,” a three-volume 
novel by Miss Mary E. MANN. 


UNDER the title of “Un Prussien en France en 
1792,” M. LAQUIANTE publishes a series of familiar 
letters written daily by the musician REICHARDT 
from Strasbourg, Lyons, and Paris, during the last 
year of the French monarchy. Sincerity and im- 
partiality are the distinguishing characteristics of 
these letters, and they contain many amusing 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





anecdotes. At Lyons REICHARDT came across un 
mot of VOLTAIRE’s, hitherto unrecorded. Having 
built a beautiful theatre, the people of Lyons wished 
to place a beautiful inscription on the facade. Being 
unable to satisfy themselves with any invention of 
their own, they addressed themselves to Voltaire, 
who reflected a moment and then said, “ Mettez 
Thédtre. On saura & quoi s’en tenir.” 


THE writers of “ The Life and Times of Sir George 
Grey ” (HUTCHINSON) were hampered by want of in- 
formation in that portion of their work dealing with 
Sir GEORGEGREY’S administration in South Australia, 
as many interesting papers relating to that period 
were either lost in the fire at Government House, 
Auckland, in 1846, or presented by the Governor, 
together with his private library, to the people of 
Cape Colony. Much that would have been deeply 
interesting in the records of social life, of explora- 
tion, of public works and political events, was thus 
beyond the reach of the Messrs. REES ; and readers 
should bear in mind the cause of the deficiency, if 
they find the sketch of SIR GEORGE GREY’S govern- 
ment of South Australia in some respects meagre 
and devoid of colour. These two handsome volumes 
are proof that the authors had plenty of material 
in recording his other governorships. 


EVERYONE who is interested in the shooting, or 
welfare, or even the eating of grouse, will welcome 
heartily the work by Dr. KLEIN, recently published. 
This book, as everyone must admit, is the outcome 
of a vast amount of minute research relative to a 
disease which has been known to attack these birds, 
but of which little, if anything, was previously 
ascertained, and it will be the more appreciated since 
it affords a very satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of the disease, together with its mode of pro- 
pagation. He has shown that the seat of this malady 
is the lungs and liver of the birds, while it is caused, 
as are most diseases of the present day, by the 
presence of minute microbes which play such havoc 
in the blood-vessels as to cause a complete interrup- 
tion in the circulation. Curiously enough, the bacilli 
which produce the malady during the autumn are 
found to be less virulent than those present in the 
spring and summer disease, although the same class 
of microbe is found in each case. With regard toa 
practical method of preventing the spreading of this 
disease we are still in the dark; but Dr. KLEIN has 
made a distinct advance in this direction, in proving 
that the infection takes place through the respiratory 
organs, thus pointing out the necessity of removing 
any birds which are suspected of disease. 


AmonG the deaths announced this week are 
those of Count vON HUBNER, with whose career we 
deal fully elsewhere; EARL Batuurst, M.P. for 
Cirencester from 1857 to 1874; M. TEISSERENC DE 
Bort, who was a deputy in the reign of Louis 
PHILIPPE, but quitted public life in 1848 to return 
to it in 1871, after which he was thrice Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, a leading promoter 
(not only in his official capacity) of the Exhibi- 
tions of 1878 and 1889, and Ambassador to Vienna; 
Dr. Forsnes Watson, long the director of the 
Indian Museum at South Kensington; Mr. S. A. 
LANE, one of the founders of St. Mary’s Hospital; Mr. 
A. B. BATHER, who though deaf and nearly dumb, 
had held important positions under the Accountant- 
General of the Navy and presented a signal instance 
of the triumph of will and perseverance over physical 
defects; M. BonJEAN, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Colombo; the Rev. JoHN WILDER, late Vice- 
Provost of Eton; the Rev. J. Grirrira, LL.D., 
formerly Head Master of Brighton College; and 
Mr. Ten Broeck, an American once well known 
on the English Turf. 
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RAILWAY FARES. 


(By AN AGRICULTEUR DE FRANCE.) 


TINHE cosmopolite is constantly surprised at the 
greatly disproportionate amount of sustained, 
of strained, attention dedicated to politics pure and 
simple—impure and duplex would be truer adjectives 
by English leading journals. Were they, with their 
unbounded influence, systematically to devote a 
part only of their indestructible energy to the 
practical £. s. d. aspect of ordinary social questions 
—such for example as railway management—they 
might soon achieve a radical reform in the breeches- 
pockets of the moderately poor, who form the bulk 
of the respectable classes, and of their own readers. 
But they seem rather to delight in academically 
debating social wants in the abstract, theoretical, 
nebulous stages and aspects, and right up above, 
over the heads of the people who spend their coppers 
on their sheets. 

Take this now burning question of Railway 
Fares, which has recently exercised Hungary and 
France, and must soon force on vast alterations 
here. On the first of last April, railway fares all 
over France were considerably reduced; and so 
were the goods rates. The total reduction is officially 
estimated at no less than ninety-one millions of 
francs (£3,640,000) yearly. The Government aban- 
doned their tax of 10 per cent. (imposed after the 
war in 1871), and by a repeal of the “rascally” 
(scélérates) railway conventions of 1883 the second- 
class fares were further reduced 10 per cent. by the 
railways, and the third-class fares by 20 per cent., so 
that the reduction now enjoyed on these last—the 
fares which interest the class which, as said above, 
most influences all parties—were actually reduced 
by 30 per cent., or nearly one-third. The fare, for 
example, between Paris and Calais was cut down at 
one blow from 16s. 1}d. to lls. 7}d., and the return- 
tickets were lowered by 7s. 8)d. for the same 
journey. 

The standard mileage rate for the third-class 
fares is now only ‘04298 of a franc per kilométre, 
or “664 of a penny per mile. Ten per cent. was 
at the same time taken off the charge for ex- 
cess-luggage by passenger-trains, but the rate for 
such luggage, if sent (as the public is thus encour- 
aged to do) by “ Messageries,” that is to say, by quick 
goods-trains, was very greatly cheapened: by as much 
as £1 a ton, for example, between Paris and Nice; so 
that English travellers who value obvious and facile 
economies ought now to send on their vaster trunks 
and endless boxes and cases by Messageries. The 
Agriculteurs—a large class, of whom perhaps I had 
better not ennwyer your readers—also benefit largely 
on the conveyance of produce, machines, and 
manures, to as much as 36 and 42 per cent., accord- 
ing to distance. 

But now, to point the moral of my tale, let me 
take the action of the English railways thereupon. 
The very day on which the above reduction of 
7s. Sid. on the return-ticket between Calais and 
Paris took place, the English lines which do the 
continental traffic by Calais not alone made no 
reduction, but absolutely raised their return fares 
between London and Paris from £1 l4s. 9d. to 
£2 2s. Of course they should, in common justice 
to their customers, have reduced the £1 14s. 9d. by 
the 7s. 8)d., instead of which they actually added 
on 7s. 3d. to it, thus pocketing 14s. 11}d., or 43 per 
cent., on every such third-class fare. 

One would like to learn the secret history of this 
operation, in which the lines, supposed by a gullible 
outside public to be rivals, united to make April 
fools of their supporters in this wholesale fashion. 
Of course they will say that they have shortened the 
time of the journey by sending the third-class pas- 
sengers by the night express trains; but this was 
done long before the first of April, and the real truth 
of the case is quite the other way, the railway 





companies—or at least one of them—effecting a 
large saving by that arrangement, as they altogether 
suppress the expense of their former silly additional 
third-class service of trains and boats twice a day. 
So that the companies gain all round, and the public 
—the respectable, moderately poor public—undergo 
highway robbery, as it may very correctly be called. 

In your free country you have no one to see to 
these things; you deliver yourselves, bound hand and 
foot, into the power of your monopolies—for French 
officials look upon your judicial “ Railway and Canal 
Commission” (“and canal” is not my joke) as a 
solemn and costly (£7,000 a year) farce. 

Of course boycotting is not in favour at the 
northern side of the English Channel, but I now 
advise all my friends to travel by the Chemin de Fer 
de l'Ouest and Dieppe, whereby they get a return- 
ticket for a month between Paris and London for 
£1 13s. 3d., being less by Is. 6d. than the former 
£1 14s. 9d. which the other lines have filched from us. 

If some one of your leading journals—why not 
THE SPEAKER itself ?—were to take up this general 
subject of railway oppressiveness, and employ some 
first-rate man who knows all the ropes—and all the 


ficelles and all the trucs too, to employ our commer- 


cial argot—it would infallibly result in great reforms, 
and be very popular. But the first-rate man must 
not be a “ literary man”; he must be an A 1 expert, 
with the literary man en collaboration, to knock his 
work into effective shape afterwards. 








THE VENGEANCE OF TWM GWAETH- 
WAETH. 


os two days an October rain had fallen in the 

glen of Nant Melyn, driving to shelter even the 
mountain sheep and the shepherds; until, as the 
second day passed, and the afternoon drew on, little 
sign of the usual pastoral life of the place was to be 
seen. Only one figtre—a man tattered and grizzled, 
standing in the midst of an exposed field—might 
serve, in the fashion of the landscape-painters, to 
emphasise humanly the desolate effect of the scene. 
But the only intelligent spectator used to take a 
bird's-eye view of the scene, was the raven of Moel 
Coch, the last,according to local folk-tale, of the fabled 
ravens of Owain. He, knowing all that he was famed 
to know, and looking out from his eyrie, watched the 
solitary figure below without letting any sentimental 
fallacy, such as has so often led astray your romantic 
landscape-painter and other students of the pic- 
turesque, unduly affect him. His prophetic sense 
of the destiny of men and sheep and other things 
mortal, in which a raven, be he never so ancient, 
must take a diurnal interest of beak and claw, had 
a surer basis than sentiment; and he could dis- 
tinguish with curious exactness the tattered man in 
the field, though never so remote, and, so to speak, 
decompose man and tatters into a hundred subtle 
mortal essences of sight and smell too fine for merely 
human perceptions, for your true raven, says the 
Welsh proverb, was always a realist, if a realist of 
imagination! 

This is as it may be. The raven must have seen, 
too, that, miserable as was the rest, the eye of 
the desolate man was almost as keen and black 
as his own. A great, curved, aquiline nose gave, 
moreover, a raven-like effect to his face. But all 
beside—ruin! The nose ended in a long, gnawed, 
grey moustache, which brushed a stained cheek and 
an unclean lip. Through the broken, soaked brim 
of the hat the rain dripped upon face and shoulders, 
a palpable stream, beneath which his tattered coat 
glistened. 

All day had Twm Gwaeth-Waeth stood there, in 
the same spot, without moving, looking over the 
fields which had once been his. to the house of Ty 
Gwyn, in which he had lived all his life up till now. 
Even his own name had gone from him, lost under 
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the satirical ale-christening of some wag at the 
“Red Hand” inn, who had dubbed him Twm 
Gwaeth-Waeth, which is to say, Tom Worse-and- 
Worse! For the generous ale and the fiercer 
draughts of the “ Red Hand,” Twm had bartered 
away by degrees almost everything he possessed, 
until only the house of Ty Gwyn was left to him, 
and even that leased out to a masterful creditor. 
He awoke this morning from a last debauch to a 
new consciousness of these things; and where the sight 
of the whitewashed walls of Ty Gwyn first caught 
his eye, through the surrounding trees, in the early 
forenoon, there he halted, and remained standing, 
as we have seen. There he might have continued to 
stand in that disconsolate taking until nightfall if 
the raven had not flown over and croaked in the 
passing. At the same minute the door of the “ Red 
Hand,” which stood close to Llansimon Church on 
the steep ridge of hill between Ty Gwyn and the 
next glen, must have opened, for an incongruous 
report of many-voiced in laughter sounded out 
through the glen, and reached Twm as he looked up 
at the raven. His glance at that ominous flying 
shadow of sable wings was uneasy, but as he turned 
his face from it and towards the inn, his eye grew 
suddenly fierce, and he ejaculated, with an emphasis 
and force that one could not at all have expected 
from so broken a creature, the one word, “ Diaowl!” 

At the “ Red Hand” a group of five or six men 
sat drinking under the flitches of bacon that hung 
from the low rafters of the inn-kitchen. The evi- 
dent first of the group was a burly young man of 
about thirty, smartly got up in a brown Welsh 
tweed and sportsman’s leggings, with a fresh- 
coloured face, a confident blue eye, a well-trimmed 
sandy moustache, and a smile that could, one 
foresaw, be either winning or insolent. He was 
smiling now, complacently, at his own good story, 
which had set the others in the roar heard by Twm 
Gwaeth-Waeth. He had been narrating, with much 
histrionic art and an exaggerated mimicry, a pre- 
tended weeping nose laid on his knuckles, how Twm, 
on signing away a fortnight ago one of his last pieces 
of land while more than half-drank, subscribed him- 
self Twm Gwaeth-Waeth, instead of Thomas Jones. 
The story-teller had not thought it necessary to add 
that it was he who had spent some hours in priming 
Twm, on that occasion, before presenting the note of 
sale for receipt. Young Morgan—Morgan Llansimon, 
as he was generally known, according to the Welsh 
eustom of distinguishing similar names, by adding 
the title of the house or place where their owners 
lived—-had accommodated Tom in many like trans- 
actions in the past. As Twm went from worse to 
worse, Morgan Llansimon, by a very simple economic 
law, marched adroitly from better to better. All 
but the house of Ty Gwyn had now passed into 
the hands of the younger man, and even the house 
was now leased to him, and in his occupation. He 
had, in fact, lately restored its walls, and had more- 
over engaged Twm’'s only daughter, Mary, as his 
housekeeper, with a whisper in Twm’s ear of his 
eventually retaining her as his legal housemate for 
good and all. What wonder, then, if the subject of 
Twm proved congenial to him in his réle of tale- 
teller. He improved the situation, indeed, a little 
too well as it happened; so much so, that a later 
tale, in which both Twm and his daughter figured 
outrageously, excited the general outcry of the com- 
pany. On one young man the effect was still more 
marked. He was of a rather slender build, and 
dressed in a shepherd's grey ; and, as the tale ended, 
he turned pale, and bent his face, whose lines were 
still almost boyish, half-nervously over his ale-mug. 
When, after a somewhat awkward pause in the 
noises of the room, Morgan, quite undaunted, 
answered with a short, combative laugh to the 
“H'sh!” of his hearers, the younger shepherd started 
up just as the door opened, and hurled his mug across 
towards Morgan. The opening door, however, partly 
intercepted the missile, whose contents, scattering, 
vented themselves on the new-comer, who proved 














to be Twm Gwaeth-Waeth in person. Under this 
visitation, which drenched with ale the lower part 
of his face, his ragged moustache, and curved nose 
and chin looked more grotesque than ever, so that 
the whole room broke into renewed laughter at the 
sight. In the confusion that followed, the young 
shepherd who had been the aggressor, baving 
apologised with boyish awkwardness to Twm, and 
helped to dry his face with a red handkerchief, went 
out. As for Twm himself, he was absurdly amiable ; 
and now, finding a seat by the wide hearth and 
hanging his wet hat on a staple within its cavernous 
recess, called out, as he winked one eye with 
ludicrous effect at the company— 

“Bring another jug of ale, Jenny-Jack! and a 
drop of whiskey in its mouth to keep it warm!” 

Such a drinking as now began had not been 
known at the Red Hand since the day when 
Morgan's father died after a like bout. At the end 
of it, only Twm and Morgan remained: and in 
leaving the inn, Twm—who, for a wonder, seemed 
fairly himself, while “‘ Morgan was mortal,” to quote 
the handmaiden of the house—called to Mrs. Davies 
the landlady. 

“We'll be back to-morrow, look you—to talk 
to you about Morgan’s wedding. We've settled it 
to-night! Morgan's to have Mary, and Mary’s to have 
Ty Gwyn; and then good-bye toTwm. A wedding 
and a burying, as they say!” 

The two started off at this, down the steep lane 
to Ty Gwyn, Twm for once helping his companion 
home. Twm had vowed never to enter the house 
again while Morgan lived in it; but to-night had 
changed many things. His daughter met them at 
the door, aroused by Morgan’s irresponsible sprawl 
on the flagstones, and appeared there, candle in 
hand, her black eyes bright and nervous, her face 
pale, above her rough dress—a form too slender for 
the hard uses of a farm life. Twm and she helped 
Morgan upstairs, and left him in the dark in his bed- 
room ; and then, as they descended, the girl caught 
her father by the elbow and drew him into the 
kitchen, where he sank down on the settle, and 
gazed round the familiar housemarks-—old plattered 
oak dresser, tall eight-day clock, chairs, and what 
not else. ; 

“ Mary,” he said at last, “ Morgan's promised to- 
night to marry you, and you're to have Ty Gwyn!” 

The girl laughed disconsolately. “Father,” she 
said, “I’m going to leave Morgan. Haven't you 
heard? The wedding of him to Mistress Hughes, of 
Maenycau, is fixed for the day after Michaelmas 
Fair. Haven't you heard?” 

Her voice rose in nervous emphasis as she spoke } 
and Twm, as she ended, shook his head and shoulders 
like an uneasy horse, and then muttered a significant 
“H'sh!"” But the girl said: “ When he is like that, 
he sleeps fast. I wish he would be as fast asleep 
every night. I'm afraid to spend another night in 
Ty Gwyn with him, when he is not. It’s his kisses 
I'm afraid of!” 

Twm stretched out his long arm, and then opened 
and clasped his hand, as if on some im»g nary 
obstacle, as she spoke. “ Llodes-fach bach,” he then 
said, “Morgan shall never spend another night in 
Ty Gwyn; and I'll stay with you to-night!” 

He arose at this, and, throwing off his wet coat, 
taking a black sheepskin from the back of a chair, 
threw it in front of the hearth, and laid himself 
down on it in the firelight. The girl took his coat, 
and hung it at the chimney side, and turning to 
his late seat in the settle, there fell asleep. When 
she awoke, an hour or two later, it was with an 
uneasy sense of evil household deeds done, and 
good deeds left undone: cows unmilked, fires 
unlighted, cream soured, mares foul-foaled! Then 
she remembered; and looked from the old coat, 
still dimly seen by the faint glow of fire-light in the 
wide chimney-side, to the place where her father had 
lain; but Twm was gone, and the black sheepskin 
with him. A cold air, blowing through the kitchen, 
made her wonder, as her waking faculties grew more 
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alert; and, going into the passage, she found the 
house door thrown wide tothe night. Above the 
farm-sheds the sky was seen to have cleared itself 
of its heavier vapours; and the moon’s last quarter 
and the stars were shining coldly between the pale, 
fast-flying clouds, sped by the wind that had sprung 
up. After the rain, the air had a frosty coldness of 
effect ; and she shivered as she thought of Twm and 
of her own misery. She closed the door, and, after 
listening at the foot of the stairs for a few seconds 
to the heavy snoring of the sleeper above, went back 
to the kitchen settle, and tried to compose herself 
again to sleep. She had barely nodded, when the 
sound of a clashing gate, succeeded by the sharp 
rattle of a horse’s hoofs in the farm-yard, startled her. 
She stood up tolisten. The rider urged his horse on 
to the flags before the door, and knocked at its panels 
furiously, so that the night was filled with the 
uproar. Then he backed again, and was heard 
calling, in a raucous shout, as if crying on the house 
to open to him. She ran to the window and saw an 
extraordinary apparition without, in the cold twi- 
light of the moon: Twm, mounted on Morgan’s 
small black Welsh mare, Seren, the pride of his 
heart ; Twm, the sheepskin still over his shoulders, 
waving his hand towards the house, and calling out 
in unearthly tones— 

“ Morgan, bachzen ! 
We're off to Moel Coch!” 

The call resulted in Morgan’s suddenly throwing 
open his window, upon which Twm redoubled his 
cries, while the little mare backed and stamped and 
tossed her head furiously. Twm ended with a softer 
adjuration— 

*“ Come with us, Morgan, dear ? 

Morgan called out in turn, “ Aroswch Twm ! 
Wait a bit!” 

Twm with ashout, however, set off themareat amad 
gallop through the yard and the open gate. A short 
ten minutes later, and Morgan, mounted on a vigorous 
cart-horse, not unused to be ridden, was in hot 
pursuit, having sent John, the farm-boy, to summon 
other aid. The only other, however, who joined the 
pursuit in time enough to see anything of its issue 
was young David of Cwm-ddu, the young shepherd 
who had made the hapless attempt to resent Morgan's 
tale-telling at the inn some hours ago. He, trusting 
to his nimble feet, and following by the uncertain 
aid of distant moonlit glimpses, and echoed and 
re-echoed sounds from the slopes of Moel Coch, had 
at last reached the bald top of the mountain, only to 
be involved there, and mystified by one of the light 
flying clouds which from time to time seemed to 
rise out of the precipices ending its grassy slope on 
the southern side. There, presently, picking his 
steps back the way he had come, he heard a 
heavy galloping approach him. Then the cloud 
parted, and he saw the startling apparition of 
Twm Gwaeth-Waeth reining-in his mare on 
the very verge of the precipice, while Morgan, close 
behind, threw himself off his heavy beast, evidently 
with the idea of so seizing Twm’s mare the more 
securely. But now Twm half turned the mare, and, 
holding the reins with one hand, caught Morgan 
deftly by the throat; and then, holding him with an 
invincible grip, gave a wild Ho-hoo !—at which David, 
looking on, turned faint. One ominous cry more of 
“Twm!” he heard, and then the grassy slope was 
bare, as an indistinctive falling noise, as of a tumbling 
sheep, mixed with the bluff reports of the wind in 
the crags. When he bethought himself where he 
stood, he gained nerve enough to seize Morgan’s 
horse as it was moving off past him and homewards; 
and, doing so, he saw how a moonlit fleece of cloud 
hung below the mountain edge, over which the raven 
of Moel Coch, disturbed in his crags, flew to and fro. 
Not the raven of Moel Coch, however, but the black- 
birds of Ty Gwyn, may best serve as chorus to our 
tragedy. That chorus may yet recite, to a whistling 


Nos-dda, Morgan, dear! 


” 


music, how a May pastoral of Mary and David, the 
shepherd, follows the sombre October tale of Twm 
ERNEST Ruys. 


and Morgan. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FAGGOT VOTING. 

S1r,—Referring to the article on “ The Coming Registration 
Bill,” in your last issue, are you correct in saying that “ ‘out’ 
or ‘faggot ’ voters would no longer be able to exercise the power 
which is theirs,” ete. ete. ? 

I vote—as a Gladstonian Liberal—for both Herts and 
Cambs; and, supposing that all pollings should eventually 
take place upon one day, I could still vote in each county, 
and be ready between nine and ten o'clock togo and vote elsewhere; 
in fact, anywhere within a few hours’ railway journey. There 
must be thousands of men near London in a similar position. 

If a new Registration Act should compel all polls to be taken 
on one day, a clause dealing with out voters is a necessity, or else 
we shall go on as before —I enclose my card, and I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, : ~ 
"August Ist, 1892. 8. C. C. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Srr,— You speak of the salaries of University women in 
girls’ high schools as ranging from £100 to £150 per annum; 
so do those of University men in grammar schools. The 
Principal in a girls’ high school receives at the same rate as 
the Headmaster of a grammar school, and these payments 
range from mean to magnificent, according to the schools. 
Everyone can multiply instances for himself, I suppose. The 
boys’ and girls’ colleges at Cheltenham, the grammar and high 
school of any big town, afford examples, which are all over 
the country.— Yours faithfully, FLORENCE GROVE. 

Weilburg-am-Lahn, August 2nd, 1892. 


THE NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Srtr,—As the recent notices on the National Competition 
have generally misrepresented the position attained by the 
National Art Training School, we feel it incumbent upon us, as 
the selected representatives of the students, to lay before the 
public, through the kind medium of your columns, the following 
particulars. Our position in this year’s National Competition is 
distinctly the highest, gaining as we do five gold medals out of 
twelve, twenty silver medals out of sixty-seven, fifty-four bronze 
medals out of 189,111 book prizes out of 442 ; that is to say, 
with 640 students we secure more than one-fourth of the total 
awards competed for throughout the United Kingdom. We 
are convinced that these figures, an annual average result, dispel 
at once a vast amount of ill-grounded and hostile criticism. 

It has been published that the following sechools—Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, Bradford, Canterbury, Southport, and 
Clapham—have individually beaten us in this year’s National 
Competition. In no single section have they done so. Further, 
the grand total of awards of all kinds obtained by these seven 
schools combined is 169, against 190 obtained by the National 
Art Training School alone, leaving a balance to our credit of 
twenty-one awards. 

We are conscious that the Department, being a Government 
official body, will not refute these repeated untrue attacks, 
which tell more directly against the dulletie than themselves ; 
in fact, the administration places us in the unfortunate position 
of having to fight against abuse without the support to which 
we are entitled. 

Our object, therefore, is simply to place ourselves in a true 
position as students, and in no wise to defend such statements 
as allude to the departmental administration. We beg to 
remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Martin A. BUCKMASTER, 
ALEXANDER Woop, M.A., F.S.A., 
EDWARD PRESTON. 

National Art Training School, South Kensington, S8.W., 

August Ist, 1892. 








FAITH UNFAITHFUL. 
enauiiiiews 
OKENS I have, but none of you; 
No broken half of anything. 
We made no vows as lovers do, 
We swore no oath on any ring, 
Nor even promised to be true. 


Ah! was it you, or was it I, 
That first was false, and when, or how ? 
I know not when, or how, or why, 
Traitors are both; yet when till now 
Did traitors love so constantly ? 


Let’s have an end of memory ! 
Forget that you were ever mine 
Or I was yours—let bygones be. 
I never called your eyes divine : 
I never loved you—nor you me. 
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Dream that we never had a past— 
No shame, no grief, no bitterness. 

Give me your hand that I hold fast ; 
I ask no more, I claim no less, 


Only to hold my own at last! 
Vio_et Hunt. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, August 5th, 1892. 

RT has been “advancing” again,I find. This 
time it is the art of writing history. In England, 
to be sure, it still wallows in a quagmire of literary 
excellence : but on the Continent it has crossed this 
morass, has scraped itself clean, and is advancing in 
pedestrian majesty along a royal road and towards a 
goal unsuspected by Gibbon. We owe this informa- 
tion to a recent causeur in THE SPEAKER. And so, 
once more, the weary critic must get up and prick 

another air balloon of the old, old pattern. 





We know this particular wind-egg. It is one of 
a pair laid, some while ago, at Oxford, where Dulness, 
their mother, is still trying to hatch them out. Egg 
number one contains the New Scholarship, the basis of 
which is manual labour (with a pickaxe). Its theory 
has been neatly expounded by Mr. Godley in his 
“ Verses to Order” :— 


“ Tf you want to make an epoch, as a scholar ought to do, 
Try the methods advocated in the Classical Review. 
There they teach how quite misleading is Thucydides’ narration 
—Save perhaps when illustrated by a recent excavation,— 
Prove Herodotus a liar—show conclusively that one 
Square half-inch of ancient potsherd’s worth the whole of 
Xenophon.” 


Egg number two contains the New Historiography, 
the basis of which is again manual labour, but with 
a Parish Register and a duster. The historian’s first 
duty, we are told, is to be unreadable; a hearty con- 
tempt for “literature” is his first qualification. 
Oxford has always contained a large number of Pro- 
fessors ready to regard their own dulness with 
lenient eyes and even, in the obscurity of Norham 
Gardens, amid the tinkling of tea-spoons to claim 
some merit for it. But now it seems they have 
learnt—taught, I suppose, by the recent extensions 
of the Franchise—the virtue that lies in numbers. 
They have united to proclaim Dulness a goddess in 
the market-place, and thrust her worship upon us. 
In small things as in great you may see it—as, for 
instance, at the latest Encaenia, where a dozen or 
some such round number of gentlemen from 
Trinity College, Dublin, were hunted out to 
receive honoris causd, those degrees withheld from 
the first names in art and letters: until, as one by 
one the strange recipients accumulated and each 
proved less exciting than his predecessor, the very 
undergraduates in the gallery saw the plot and 
shouted, “ Another injustice to Ireland!” 





Wherever dull people have confidence they begin 
to utter their contempt of literature. They have 
always been a majority in our midst, and now the 
Caucus has taught them their strength. Therefore 
we grow daily better accustomed to the voice of the 
New Scholar, the New Historian, the New Novelist, 
who defends his bad work on the plea that it rests 
upon “documents”: and for criticism of “ poetry and 
the belles-lettres” —as theabsurd phrase goes—weshall 
soon, perhaps, be sitting at the feet of that Cambridge 
man who returned a borrowed copy of “ Paradise 
Lost” with the remark that he didn’t see what it 
proved. But in spite of some recent warnings I 
did not expect to find two columns of THE SPEAKER 
given over to a direct and whole-hearted eulogy of 
dulness. 





A Causerie which appeared this day fortnight 
was this and no less. Its enthusiastic signatory, 
H. M. S. (not Mr. Stanley, I presume), demands a 
progeny for the Bishop of Oxford, and asks, “ Who 
among younger writers of history has the courage to 
resist the fear of being called dull?” Et responsum 
est cum cachinnatione undulante, trepidante—Non 
est inventus ! For the fear of that reproach is about 
the healthiest emotion that a writer can experience. 





Give me leave to speak seriously with H. M. S., 
and tell him that history if divorced from literature 
—* mere literature” as his school calls it—is history 
no longer: and further, that “literature” and 
“literary style” are not what he conceives them 
to be, but bigger altogether and more comprehensive. 
And I hope, at any rate, to make this second point 
so clear that he shall have no excuse henceforth for 
speaking of “literary style” as if it were no more 
than a cheap knack of saying things in a manner 
that arrests attention. 





Says H. M. S.:—“ The points which go to make 
the great man of letters—taste, imagination, a fine 
feeling for the meaning of words, and unerring 
judgment in the construction of sentences—may be 
useful to the historian, but are not indispensable.” 
Really? I had fancied that Gibbon found imagina- 
tion as indispensable a factor in the reconstruction 
of Rome’s latter days as Sir Isaac Newton found it 
in framing his hypothesis of Gravitation. But let 
that pass: for perhaps H. M. S. and his school would 
throw Gibbon overboard, and it is on a more import- 
ant point that I would dwell. Observe closely the 
above list of “literary” qualifications and you will 
discover a curious omission, based on a curious 
assumption. The assumption is that a “literary” 
man goes to work upon no material at all; that he is 
a creature bombinating in a void and spinning words, 
as gossamer, out of his own stomach: and so you 
find H. M.S. omitting from his list all the qualifi- 
cations—care in research, labour, skill in inference, 
a nice sense of perspective, etc.—which are necessary 
for the handling and arrangement of material. 





Now ex nihilo nihil fit is—though H. M. S. may 
be astounded to hear it—as true of literature as of 
most other things. From the beginning of the world 
all good literature has been the product of intelli- 
gence working upon a wealth of material: and 
though every artist in letters knows it for an axiom, 
I must tell it to H. M. S. as a piece of news, that it is 
just this power of handling much material deftly, of 
selecting the essential and rejecting the impertinent, 
that is the first and highest of literary qualifications, 
and the grand secret of “literary style.” To select 
—that is the difficulty ; and more than two-thirds of 
all great work must be done before pen is set to 
paper. Without selection your epic becomes a dull 
catalogue, your novel a dull rigmarole, and your 
history a dull compendium. 





Moreover, in these different cases—whether you 
wish to write “Paradise Lost” or the “Life of 
Samuel Johnson,” “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” or “ Denis Duval”—your treat- 
ment of material will not differ so much as H. M.S. 
doubtless believes. In each case you have to present 
your story to the reader, to make certain incidents 
salient and keep others low in tone, to choose some 
portion of your material for presentation and to omit 
another as trivial or superfluous. Well, but accord- 
ing to H. M. S. this “skill in constructing a story 
of the past from the relics which have descended 
to the present” is a “ distinctly scientific ” qualifica- 
tion. I am not concerned to deny it. I merely 
remark that every great writer and very few 
“ scientific men” have possessed it. 
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Young writers need so little temptation to be- 
come dull that even the burning desire of H. M.S. 
to “revive the study of history in England and to 
bring it up to the rank it holds on the Continent” 
to make Mommsens of our budding Gibbons—can 
hardly excuse his wiles. It is even harder to excuse 
his language. Of course, if he solemnly believes 
that history is climbing, on the back of Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner, to an eminence hitherto unattained, he 
has a right to announce his creed. He and a handful 
of pressmen have been announcing it so loudly, these 
last few months, that Mr. Froude may well claim to 
have doubled Mr. Gardiner’s reputation by excluding 
him from the Chair of History at Oxford. Still 
H. M. S., for all his enthusiasm, should not speak of 
literary style as “an easy mode of self-advertise- 
ment.” It may be a mode of self-advertisement: 
but really and truly it is not easy. 


But the real beauty of H. M. S.’s opinions is this, 
that if once their truth be granted there is absolutely 
no reason why they should stop short at history. 
They can just as well be employed as the first 
principles of writing in every form—in the form of 
poetry, for instance. Why should we deny the title 
of poet to the author of that famous memoria 
technica— 

“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November,” ete. ? 


The stanza is exhaustive; its author's “ judicial atti- 
tude” has never been questioned ; but (H. M. S. will 
say) it is not poetry, because written without “ taste, 
imagination, or fine feeling for the meaning of words 
and unerring judgment in the construction of 
sentences.” Why are we not ehtitled, on precisely 
the same grounds, to refuse the name of history to a 
book of Select Charters ? 


And now for a specimen of the results of such 
teaching. The other day I opened a local history 
recently published by Mr. Elliot Stock—a History of 
St. Ives in Cornwall, by a Mr. John Hobson Matthews, 
who announced in his preface that “nowadays 
people read history with the simple desire to obtain 
accurate information upon all points connected with 
the public and private life of their forefathers, and 
demand rather a digest of authentic records than a 
literary essay.” To justify these words, Mr. Matthews 
produces a book of 560 big pages, about 150 of which 
are filled with a mere transcription of the Borough 
Accounts. Such is the new historian’s notion of a 
“ digest,” and such is the sense of proportion attained 
by those who despise “ literature!” 








A. T. QC. 
REVIEWS. 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN ADMINISTRATOR. 


By J. 8. Cotton, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Mowntstvart ELPHINsTone. 
India ” Series. 

N R. J. 8. COTTON’S short biography of Mount- 

stuart Elphinstone brings out into clear light 
the character and career of a man who may stand as, 
on the whole, the best example of an Anglo-Indian 
diplomatist and administrator. He possessed those 
essential qualities of vigour, decision, keenness of 
perception, and personal courage, which have always 
found ample scope and due reward in India; he was 
also endowed with the more uncommon gifts of a 
refined intellect, high mental culture, and the rare 
faculty of regarding views and events from a 
philosophic or poetic standpoint. The first thing 
needful for success in action is to see and take 
hold of opportunities; and Elphinstone made the 
best use of the good-fortune which brought him to 
India in a very stirring time. Mr. Cotton some- 


“Rulers of 








what overstates the case in saying that “ Elphin- 
stone’s long life witnessed almost the entire drama 
of British conquest ;” nevertheless a civil officer 
who served in India uninterruptedly from 1796 to 
1827 witnessed the period of the greatest expansion 
of British dominion in that country; and Elphin- 
stone was personally concerned in most of the leading 
events and transactions by which the boundaries of 
our empire were in those years so rapidly pushed 
forward. He saw and shared in two Maratha wars: 
he was with General Arthur Wellesley at the battles 
of Assaye and Argaum; he resided at the courts of 
the Maratha princes whom the war had but half 
tamed ; he went on a mission to the Afghan Amir; 
he paid his respects to Runjeet Singh at Lahore in the 
plenitude of his power; he dethroned the Peshwa and 
set in order the conquered country; and he was the 
ablest governor that has ever administered the 
Bombay Presidency. His political writings and re- 
ports, including that remarkable book, the Account 
of the Kingdom of Kabul, are still of high value; 
while his History of India is still the standard 
authority for the period which it covers. He was a 
student of literature,a good sportsman, and from 
his private correspondence one can easily understand 
the strong personal attraction which he exercised 
over those who knew him. 

The varied and picturesque experiences of such 
a life are well related by Mr. Cotton, who describes 
the most remarkable episodes ; and who extracts from 
Elphinstone’s diary some vivid sketches of Indian war- 
fare, with striking impressions of men and manners. 
With the power of imaginative yet accurate vision 
which gives movement and colour to all such pictures, 
he reproduces for us the courts and camps at the begin- 
ning of this century, when India was still in its natural 
state of chronic war, and her princes had not yet re- 
signed themselves to the belief that the English power 
was irresistible. His correspondence mixes up notes 
of classic study with events of sport, records of camp 
life and Anglo-Indian gossip with State-papers; and 
it contains some very acute and still relevant disserta- 
tions on Indian politics. All this material is exceed- 
ingly well-arranged by Mr. Cotton, whose running 
commentary and explanations keep the reader well 
afloat in the general current of Indian history, and 
preserve him from losing his way or his footing amid 
the confusion of Oriental intrigues and desultory 
fighting at sundry times and in divers places. 

The chapters upon Elphinstone’s administrative 
organisation of the Peshwa’s country and upon his 
governorship of Bombay, are well worth reading by 
those who study Anglo-Indian politics, as showing 
the strong infusion of cautious Conservatism that 
tinctured the views and projects of a statesman 
whose Liberalism was enlightened and full of ardour. 
He regarded the education of the natives as the 
preliminary to all their social and moral advance- 
ment; and while he may be said to have planted public 
instruction in Bombay, where it has since borne such 
rich fruit, he was a consistent supporter of the 
censorship of the Indian Press. He was in the prime 
of life, just forty years of age, when he began to rule 
in Bombay, and he left India when he was only 
forty-eight, nor could even the offer of the Governor- 
Generalship, made to him by Lord Ellenborough in 
1834, tempt him to return into Oriental harness. He 
left India’s future to other hands, and preferred to 
write its past history. He lived long enough to read 
of the great Indian Mutiny, and he died quietly in 
1859, having received, like Warren Hastings, no title 
or decoration. Mr. Cotton’s work is done, on the 
whole, with remarkable conciseness and accuracy ; 
for the oversight of styling the Afghan king, Shah 
Sujah, “the last of the Duranis,” is pardonable to 
any but an expert writing on such obscure matters. 
And he deserves the praise of having written a book 
well worthy of its subject; for as Elphinstone is 
in many respects the most interesting figure on 
the roll of Anglo-Indian statesmen, so this biography 
is quite among the best of the series to which it 
belongs. 
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THE RUIN OF THE SOUDAN. 


Tue Rvur~ or tue Sovpan: Cavsz, Errect, anp Remepy. A 
Résumé of Events in 1883-1891. By H. Russell, assisted by 
W. Gattie. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


A worK consisting mainly of extracts from Blue 
Books, with an interpolated commentary serving 
the purpose of the Greek chorus, does not appear 
attractive at first sight; yet there is much to be 
said in favour of the method which Mr. Russell has 
adopted. There are many books, official and other- 
wise, dealing with the various acts in the tragedy of 
the Soudan; but the telegrams and despatches by 
which the changing phases of events were ruled have 
never before been brought together in a connected 
form. It is surprising to find how clearly the main 
lines stand forth and the mists created by partial 
or partisan treatment of the subject roll away. 
Involved Blue Books thus handled become intelligible, 
and Mr. Russell has at least produced a work of 
reference valuable even to those who will not accept 
his views. 

The story of the Soudan, read between the lines 
of carefully weighed official papers, is sufficiently 
humiliating. Mistake followed upon mistake; re- 
peated lessons were all unheeded. From the day on 
which the Egyptian army was destroyed, in 1882, 
and all power passed into the hands of the British 
General, responsibility for the fate of the Soudan 
lies upon this country. Scattered over these vast 
provinces were about 100,000 troops and officials, 
their wives and families, and already revolt had 
broken out. The available military resources of 
Egypt consisted of a number of Remington rifles, 
many of them collected on the sands of Tel-el-Kebir ; 
yet no idea of the gravity of the situation appears 
to have presented itself to the advisers, military or 
civil, of Her Majesty’s Government, and a few days 
after the reinstatement of the Khedive in Cairo the 
Commander-in-Chief was hastening back to England 
as if nothing remained to be done. There was then 
ample time to concentrate the isolated garrisons of 
the Soudan and prepare for eventualities. Was any 
advice tendered to the Egyptian Government, or did 
the representatives of the paramount Power remain 
mere silent observers of its futile proceedings? The 
fellahin troops had abundantly proved their in- 
capacity for fighting. Some 5,000 of them, cowed 
and beaten, “weeping in their chains,” as Major 
Wingate states, were by the end of 1882 “ poured 
into the seething cauldron of revolt,” and marched 
under British officers from Khartoum on the 8th 
of September, 1883, to utter destruction at Kashgil. 
Their British General had protested against the 
movement to Kordofan in despatches to British 
officials at Cairo. He realised fully the terrible 
dangers which his wretched force was about to 
court, and proposed a rational alternative ; yet with 
his 10,000 “ weeping soldiers’’ he was ordered off to 
his doom, and, that no disadvantage might be 
wanting, jealousy against his authority had been 
previously stirred up. Where were the military 
advisers of Her Majesty’s Government when Hicks 
Pasha was ordered to march? The Blue Books do 
not state. Not till dark rumours of disaster 
arrived did Sir E. Baring sound the note of alarm 
and recommend too late the policy of evacuation 
which Lord Granville then directed him to enforce. 
The appalling lesson of Kashgil was unheeded, and on 
the 4th of February, 1884, Baker Pasha, with ten 
British officers and an undisciplined rabble of 
4,000 men, was allowed to march to massacre at 
El Teb. 

The official correspondence relating to General 
Gordon's heroic mission, and hissubsequent despatches, 
will be found in Mr. Russell's book; but the embittered 
controversy to which they have given rise cannot be 
here reopened. Her Majesty’s Government, which 
has been accused of abandoning General Gordon, 
spared no effort for his release, and Khartoum might 
have been reached by the end of November. In an 
ill-starred moment, however, Lord Hartington was 














induced to adopt the line of operations urged by 
Lord Wolseley in face of all instructed opinion, and 
this mistake was necessarily fatal. The Nile Expedi- 
tion served only to demonstrate afresh the sterling 
qualities of the British soldier ; while the rapid con- 
centration at Suakin of troops from England, India, 
and New South Wales provided a striking illustration 
of the potential strength of the Empire, but resulted 
in nothing but the slaughter of brave tribesmen 
fighting, as they believed, against the grinding 
oppression of Egypt. 

The Soudan having been abandoned by pro- 
clamation, no cause of quarrel with the tribes 
remained. If they sought to pass the new 
frontiers, they must be driven back, as was done 
without any difficulty at Ginnis and Toski in the 
Nile Valley; but on the Red Sea littoral, where a 
British Governor ruled at Suakin, and where a 
greater part of the local tribes were anxious for 
peace, conciliation and trade formed the obvious 
basis of policy. Mr. Russell's extracts show that 
this policy was urged by Egyptian authorities, by 
Generals Stephenson and Butler, by Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, by the representative of the Porte, and by 
the agent of the Senussi chief. Amidst general 
protestations from the supporters of the common- 
sense view, the trade policy was nevertheless 
persistently thwarted, and an era of senseless ag- 
gression and inhuman blockade was long permitted 
to exist at Suakin. The results were the destruc- 
tion of confidence, the irritation of the tribesmen, 
fresh useless slaughter, and a cruel famine through- 
out the district, which was ignored by the officials 
till brought to Lord Salisbury’s notice by private 
sympathisers with the Soudanese. Except in 
showing that the War Office overruled its officers 
on the spot and sent out an inexperienced junior to 
make an imbecile report, the Blue Books give no clue 
to the evil influence which seems to have dominated 
the situation. The general impression produced is 
one of utter muddle. A polygonal correspondence 
appears to have been carried on; but no one seems 
to have been responsible for anything. Sir E. Baring 
at one time gives orders to the Governor of Suakin, 
but is subsequently reduced to urging the British 
Consul there to discourage raids. The Foreign Office 
regarded the Soudan with abhorrence, the War 
Office and a military clique at Cairo desired a con- 
tinuance of “operations,” so-called; Sir E. Baring, 
the patron saint of the Egyptian bondholders, had no 
time and no qualification for dealing with politico- 
military matters. This is possibly the explanation 
of the humiliating state of affairs which was allowed 
to exist. 

Mr. Russell's statistics of the trade of the Soudan 
at a time when it was impeded in every possible 
way by Egyptian taxation prove the vast field 
awaiting development. He shows that support 
to a real trade policy is not wanting in this country, 
that England alone can undertake the work, and 
that the Egyptian should never again be permitted 
to bear rule in the region which he has so shamelessly 
misgoverned. The boundaries of an English sphere 
of influence have been arranged by Lord Dufferin 
with the Italian Government, Egypt being no party 
to the settlement. The most important of all the 
many entrances to Africa will be open to this country 
as soon as the railway for which General Gordon 
pleaded has reached Berber and the vast and fertile 
valleys of the two Niles have been brought into 
communication with the Red Sea. This is no new 
trade-route, but one in which the interests of the 
local tribes have long been bound up. It does not 
strike the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, but one of 
the great waterways of the world; yet, in the recent 
debate upon the grant in aid of Sir W. Mackinnon’s 
Company, there was no allusion to the older, shorter, 
and far easier route into Africa, nor, amidst much 
profession of philanthropic motive, was there any 
recognition of the superior claims of a people for 
whose cruel fortunes this country is primarily 
responsible. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN BIOLOGY. 
Darwin anp Arter Danwix. By G. J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. London: Longmans, Green & Uo. 


Some years ago Lord Rosebery established in the 
University of Edinburgh a Lectureship on “The 
Philosophy of Natural History,’ and Mr. Romanes 
was very appropriately asked to deliver the first 
course of lectures. The substance of these discourses 
formed the foundation of a more extended series of 
lectures which were delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion during the three years from 1888 to 1890. Mr. 
Romanes then divided his material under three 
heads: 1, the history of Biology from the earliest 
times to the year 1859, the year of the publication of 
the “Origin of Species;” 2, the theory of organic 
evolution, as it was developed and expanded during 
Mr. Darwin's life-time, and, 3, the further develop- 
ments which this theory has undergone down to the 
end of the year 1890. These lectures he has now 
prepared for publication. 

The book before us deals only with the second of 
the above divisions. It professes only to give an 
account of the views held and promulgated during 
Darwin's life-time, and we may as well say at once 
that it does this in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
The language is plain and free from technicalities, 
and there is a marked absence of that metaphysical 
subti#ity and profusion of language which sometimes 
makes it difficult to extract a plain meaning from 
Mr. Romanes’ writings. 

In reading critically such a book as this, it is 
impossible to avoid comparing it with Mr. Wallace’s 
“ Darwinism ;” but this is hardly fair to our author. 
In one case we are dealing with the writings of one 
who contributed in no small degree to the inception 
and development of the theory of Natural Selection, 
and whose charm of style enhances the value of the 
observations he records. On the other hand, Mr. 
Romanes only pretends to give a straightforward 
statement of the grounds upon which evolution and 
the theory of natural selection rests, such as would 
be readily intelligible to the general public; but 
this is lightened by a number of new and happy 
illustrations. 

The book is divided into two halves: the first 
and longest is occupied with an exhaustive review 
of the existence of evolution in nature, and the 
evidences which classification, morphology, the dis- 
tribution of animals both in time and space, etc., 
afford, are detailed in separate chapters. In the 
chapter on morphology, a distinction is drawn 
between multicellular and unicellular organisms, on 
the ground that the nucleus of the latter when 
dividing does not pass through the complicated 
phases which are met with in the dividing nucleus 
of the former. Recent research has, however, shown 
that the nuclei of Protozoa pass through karyo- 
kinetic phases, very similar to those of the Metazoa. 

Having satisfactorily shown that evolution exists 
and explains the organic world as we know it, the 
remainder of the work is occupied with the con- 
sideration of how evolution is effected, of the causes 
which bring it about. In this the theory of natural 
selection, with the evidences for it, and criticisms 
against it, are most ably expounded and fully illus- 
trated, and the book closes with a chapter J sexual 
selection and the adverse criticisms of Mr. Wallace. 

It is interesting to reflect that the theory of 
natural selection, which, “if we estimate the im- 
portance of an idea by the change of thought which 
it effects, . . . is unquestionably the most important 
idea that has ever been conceived by the mind of 
man,” should have occurred early in this century to 
Dr. Wells, and again in 1831 to Mr. Patrick Matthew, 
though neither of these writers perceived the im- 
portance of their view; it is even more interesting 
to find Dr. Whewell stating the theory as a logical 
and possible explanation of the origin of species, and 
at once dismissing it as “ gratuitous and fantastical.” 
Scraps of history of this kind scattered through the 
book make us look forward with keen interest to the 





first volume of the series, and we regret to see that 
the historical part of the book may be indefinitely 
postponed ; the third volume will appeal more 
directly to the scientific world; the present one is 
addressed in the main to the general reader, but we 
feel sure that both sections of the public would 
welcome an authoritative history of biology from 
the pen of so able an expositor as Mr. Romanes. 


SCOTTISH ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


Mepi¥vaL Scortaxp. Chapters on Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Factories, Taxation, Revenue, Trade, Commerce, Weights, and 
Measures. By R. W. Cochran-Patrick, LL.D. Glasgow: 


James Maclehose & Sons. 


In history, as it used to be written not so very long 
ago, the only figures that were permitted to appear 
upon the stage were those of sovereigns and states- 
men and great warriors. The births, marriages, and 
deaths of royal persons; the skilful or unskilful 
pilotage of those who under them guided the course 
of the vessel of State; the arts by which diplomatists 
outwitted each other in arranging treaties that were 
no sooner made than they were broken; the ultimate 
appeals to war and all the ghastly details of cam- 
paigns in which the few gained glory and the multitude 
found nameless graves: these were the chief ma- 
terials of which history used to be composed. As 
political power extended the historian became aware 
of the existence of those classes that successively 
obtained a share of influence; but so far as his 
interest was concerned, the life of the nation might 
have begun and ended with the court, politics, 
and war. Now, we are aware that these are 
not the only matters about which history should 
inform us. The real factors of progress are not 
always to be found in them. There is a deep current 
in the life of nations which has flowed silently and 
too long unobserved along the channel of the people’s 
daily lives, which it is of more importance for us to 
observe than it is to watch the craft that move about 
upon its surface. Most people who are really alive to 
the tasks that await public men in coming years would 
willingly exchange for an accurate account of the 
social state of England during the last three centuries 
much that has been written about the lives of 
sovereigns, the legislative changes, and the feats of 
arms during the same period. If these have proved 
to be anything else than nil, they will have left 
their mark in some way upon that deeper life of the 
nation which historians formerly agreed to ignore, 
and it is only in so far as the will of a monarch, the 
wisdom of a statesman, and the fate of a battle have 
had a lasting effect that it is of real importance to 
pay attention to them. 

We are suffering now in the manifold anxieties 
of the present situation from the partiality of history 
and the state of public opinion which tolerated it. 
The homes of the poor in our great cities have been 
allowed to get into such a condition that there is 
hardly any hope of finding a remedy; capital and 
labour are opposed to each other in hostile camps ; 
all the difficulties of the social problem are upon us, 
because the best minds quietly ignored such matters 
and left them to take care of themselves. There is 
little danger of any such neglect in the future. Now 
when we are at the commencement of a period of 
great social reforms, public need will secure that 
attention shall be given to this neglected chapter of 
our history. We want to know how the people 
lived from day to day, what sort of houses they had, 
how these were furnished, what their food and 
clothing consisted of, how they were employed, in 
what relation they stood to their employers, what 
opportunities they had of mental culture, what was 
the state of morals, in what ways and to what 
extent did the public authorities interfere with the 
daily routine of life; these and many other such 
matters must be dealt with by the historian if he is 
to give us a complete picture of the life of the 
nation. Without such knowledge we cannot form 
an accurate judgment about the action of the ruling 
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powers. The maker of laws should follow in the 
wake of the moral development of the nation. If he 
outstrips it or lags too far behind it, in either case 
he does mischief. The moral consciousness of a 
nation is shaped by all the circumstances of its life, 
and hence the necessity of using social facts to form 
the basis of history. It is of much less importance 
for our guidance in the future to know the diplo- 
matic game that was played by Elizabeth’s Ministers 
with foreign potentates, than it is to know what was 
the condition of the labouring classes in her reign as 
compared with that of other classes of the com- 
munity. 

The volume before us is a sample of the kind of 
work that is being done in preparation for the 
future historian. The author makes no pretension 
to give a complete picture of the economic condition 
of medieval Scotland. He only offers specimen 
facts, and indicates sources where ample supplies of 
such can be found. Yet as we read the statistics 
that mark the progress of agriculture, and show the 
efforts made to introduce and foster manufactures 
and promote foreign trade, human figures group 
themselves before us, and glimpses are got of the 
rude state of morals which required so much looking 
after by the ruling powers. Details of taxation and 
revenue reveal the relative wealth and importance 
of different classes. Landlordism is seen to have 
been a thing of gradual growth. We are impressed 
with the great power of the abbeys, and the im- 
portant part they played in advancing agriculture 
and civilising the people. A fresh interest always 
attaches to matter that has been got direct from the 
original sources ; and it is surprising how the figures 
of barons, monks, farmers, cottars, carles, burghers, 
and others, group themselves round the economic 
facts. We seem to see in their actual daily surround- 
ings the different grades of rural occupiers, from the 
“dryhouse cottar,” with only his hut and kale-yard, 
to the tacksman who holds his land on lease. In the 
burghs we hear arrangements made for bringing 
Flemings to start some kind of manufacture; or the 
Presbytery is giving the same foreigners notice to 
quit unless they conform to the religion of the 
country. The monks are again praised for having 
been in early times the pioneers of commerce and the 
earliest coal-workers. A picture of burgher life in 
the thirteenth century is given in an abstract of the 
“ Lawis of the Gild” of Berwick, the first attempt at 
local self-government by any Scottish trading com- 
munity. Even in such an unpromising chapter as 
that on Weights and Measures there are glimpses of 
the state of morals and the manners of the people. 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick has shown great industry in 
thus gathering material that will be of use to future 
writers. In the meantime he gives his readers a 
nearer view of medieval Scotland. When the his- 
toric genius comes to put into form all the matter 
which diligent students like the author are accumu- 
lating, the life of the past will be presented with 
more truth and vividness, and justice will be done to 
more interests than those of sovereigns and states- 
men. 





SAMPLES OF SWIFT. 


Swrrr: Serecrions rrom urs Works. Edited, with Life, Introduc- 
tions, and Notes, by Henry Craik. In two vols. Vol. i. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


SwIFT invites and even requires selection more than 
most English writers. His works are too voluminous 
to tempt the dainty reader of these degenerate days, 
who is apt to be scared by the serried ranks of 
Scott's nineteen volumes; and, apart from the indo- 
lence of the public, a good deal of Swift has lost its 
savour by mere effluence of time. In many of his 
political tracts the literary is subordinate to the 
historical importance. Sometimes the attack has 
survived the cause, and “his satire stings a foe who 
has been so long forgotten that it takes an antiquary 
to discover the bite.” As Swift himself said, in the 
Preface to a “Tale of a Tub,” nothing is so tender 





as a piece of wit or so apt to suffer in the carriage. 
“ Some things are extremely witty to-day, or fasting, 
or in this place, or at eight o'clock, or over a bottle, 
or spoke by Mr. What-d’y’-call’m, or in a summer’s 
morning, any of which by the smallest transposal or 
misapplication is utterly annihilate.” He was laugh- 
ing at the small wits of his day, but his gibe applies 
even to the “ towardly passages” of some of his own 
satires, which have “ grown out of date and relish” 
by the shifting of the scene. He consoles himself 
beforehand with the reflection that there is really 
no reason “why we should be at the expense to 
furnish wit for succeeding ages, when the former 
have made no sort of provision for ours.” There is 
another respect in which Swift’s works benefit by 
selection. In the present fastidious age we cannot 
stomach the sometimes brutal nakedness of his 
language: not that the age objects to indecency, but 
it demands that its indecency shall be politely ex- 
pressed in French. Swift's coarseness is not of the 
unhealthy sort, but it is not pleasant, and squeamish 
people ought not to be compelled altogether to 
abjure the study of the greatest master of satire in 
the whole range of English prose for lack of a selected 
edition. 

Desirable as a selection from Swift may be, it is 
far from easy of execution. The very bulk and 
richness of the material are apt to confuse the 
selector, and it is extremely difficult among so much 
that is admirable to determine what shall be re- 
jected. Several attempts have recently been made. 
In 1884 “ The Parchment Library” led the way with 
extracts from the prose writings, and this was sup- 
plemented in the following year by a volume of 
letters and journals. The example was speedily 
followed in the numerous series which form a con- 
spicuous feature in the popular literature of the 
day, and Swift has his niche in “ The National 
Library,” “Camelot Classics,” “Carisbrooke Library,” 
and soon. Finally Mr. Henry Craik, whose valuable 
biography of the Dean of St. Patrick’s prepared him 
for the task, has obtained the imprimatur of the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press for “Selections 
from Swift,’ in two volumes, of which the first is 
now before us. 

The present volume represents Swift's English 
period, from the time when he finished his earliest 
masterpiece in Temple’s library at Moor Park to the 
day when he left London to take the oaths on his 
appointment to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s in 1713. 
The selection, on the whole, is judicious, if common- 
place. There can be no question about the necessity 
of including most of the works here given. “The 
Tale of a Tub” and “The Battle of the Books” are, 
of course, included; and the four Examiners give 
perhaps as good an idea as could well be given in the 
space of what may be called Swift's leader-writing, 
though we should have liked to see printed one of 
his more important treatises, such as the splendid 
“Conduct of the Allies,” in spite of its length. The 
propriety of introducing the reader to Swift's political 
writings by numerous extracts from “The Journal 
to Stella” is more questionable. These “ journalistic 
letters,” as Mr. Craik infelicitously calls them, were 
not written for publication, and are not finished 
literature in the same sense as “ The Tale of a Tub.” 
Their interest is fascinating, but it is the interest of 
biography, and to give them more than a quarter 
of the whole space allotted to Swift’s most prolific 
period of work is extravagant, when “ The Conduct 
of the Allies,” “ The Public Spirit of the Whigs,” and 
“The Argument on Abolishing Christianity ’—to say 
nothing of lesser compositions—are omitted. “The 
Journal to Stella,” moreover, is but a part of Swift's 
extensive correspondence. The letters to Tisdall 
and Walls and Archbishop King have also a bio- 
graphical value, not to mention those to “ Varina;” 
and as specimens of epistolary style the chatty 
letters “A Monsieur Hunter” claim a place. Mr. 
Craik has either failed to distinguish between 
literary and biographical material, or, if he classes 
Swift's correspondence among his literary works, 
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the inclusion of only “The Journal to Stella” is a 
violation of his principle of complete representation, 
for it is not at all representative of his general 
epistolary style. 

For Mr. Craik’s aim is not to form an anthology 
of Swift's best work, but to present “ specimens of 
the whole range” of it, “ however faulty,” in order 
to “illustrate the growth of his genius.” This is, 
of course, the modern method, though we confess to 
a weakness for the old plan of choosing only the 
best work. The present method is said to leave the 
reader free to distinguish the best for himself, if he 
can; but, as he is obliged to take the representative 
character of the selection on trust, he is in much 
the same leading strings as if he had to trust his 
editor to judge what is best. At all events, we 
cannot see the use of including four stilted “ Pin- 
daric” odes of 1689-93, in order to show what 
Swift “ might have achieved in other than humorous 
or sarcastic verse.” It is a matter for thankfulness 
that “Cousin Swift” abandoned the attempt, 
whether Dryden's “snub” was the deterrent or 
not. If early poetry was to be represented at all, 
we should have asked for “ Baucis and Philemon,” 
the paraphrase of Horace dedicated to Harley, or 
the Sixth Satire, or “ Mrs. Harris’s Petition,” and 
the “City Shower,” in preference to the odes to 
King William and the Athenian Society. 

Mr. Craik has done his editorial work with care 
and learning. His notes err, if anything, on the 
side of over-elaboration, and he is too fond of signal- 
ising Swift's “faulty” constructions, merely because 
they are not what we call grammar nowadays. For 
the Examiners he adopts the numbering of the 
reprint, instead of that of the original sheets, with- 
out stating the difference, which was due to the 
omission of the original No. 13 in the collected 
edition. The professed date of the “Tale of a Tub” 
is variously given as 1696 (p. 376) and 1697 (p. 384); 
and in the note to p. 103, “1. 22” is a wrong reference. 
But few slips of this sort are to be detected. A 
rather more serious matter, however, emphatically 
calls for notice. Mr. Craik has partially “ Bowdler- 
ised ” his text without saying so in his preface, and 
without indicating the omissions. For example, 
the comparatively inoffensive passage about the 
“ Egyptian Cercopithecus” is excised (p. 110) with- 
out a word to show that anything is left out, though 
much more objectionable things (pp. 104, 155) are 
retained. If excision is necessary (and we think it 
is) the lacune should be clearly indicated. A similar 
inaccuracy may be observed in the extracts from the 
“Journal to Stella;” and here also, in spite of Mr. 
Craik’s collation of the MS. letters in the British 
Museum, there seem to be a good many mistakes, 
especially in the “little language.” Allowing that 
the MSS. are difficult to read in consequence of over- 
written corrections, this hardly accounts for the 
omission of “dearest,” and the substitution of 
“little” for “richar” in Letter lviii.; the omission 
of “ Ppt nite deelogues, Nite” and other words in 
lix.; the insertion of “you may” in the erased 
portion of Ixiii. (p. 326, 1. 28); “deal” for “own 
dee,” and “deal M.D.” for “dee dee sollahs” in the 
same. The inaccurate collation of original MSS. is 
an illusory guarantee. 

These, however, are but small defects, capable of 
ready amendment in future editions. The general 
scope of the notes is excellent, though a little more 
generosity in alluding to the labours of «previous 
editors, to which he is indebted, would have been 
becoming in Mr. Craik. It is only Australian 
“selectors " that go over other people's land without 
a thank-you. The selection will, we hope, lead 
many students to study Swift's splendid English 
and learn how to write forcibly without affecta- 
tion. Mr. Craik has added to the complete- 
ness of his work by prefixing a brief but careful 
sketch of the Dean's life, based of course upon his 
larger biography. Here, however, he cannily shirks 
the marriage question (though “marriage” appears in 
the Chronological Table under 1716), and leaves the 





“ mysterious” connection with Stella undiscussed. 
Perhaps it is better so. But surely it is a little 
whitewashy to say that Swift took only “a 
kindly interest’ in Vanessa? 


FICTION. 
1. Tur Dtary or A Nopnopy. By George Grossmith and Weedon 


Grossmith. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
2. Vernena Cametiia Srepuanotis, etc. By Walter Besant. 

London: Chatto & Windus. 
3. Tue Hern or Love. By TEQPMOE APOSINHS. London: T. 

Fisher Unwin. 
THE reminiscences of Mr. Charles Pooter, of The 
Laurels, Brickfield Terrace, Holloway, as set forth 
in “The Diary of a Nobody,” form one of the most 
adequate, artistic, and impressive studies of vulgarity 
that have yet come under our notice. The book is 
throughout appalling, merciless, horribly true. As 
there is no historical instance of any person who 
believed himself, or herself, to be vulgar, we may 
take it for granted that all readers will delight in 
this study of vulgarity, and will find in it much that 
reminds themof their friendsand inferiors. Theterms, 
by the way, are not synonymous; your friend is, we 
are sure, your inferior, but your inferior cannot al- 
ways hope to be your friend. We have said that the 
book is artistic, and we do not mean anything less 
than that. These authors have realised the tre- 
mendous extent of vulgarity; they have seen that 
to make your character talk about money and be 
deficient in his aspirates is an easy but hardly a 
convincing method. Vulgarity is too large for that; 
it has touched, and soiled, almost everybody; it has 
countless forms and manifests itself in innumerable 
ways. There is no attempt to give an exhaustive repre- 
sentation of vulgarity in “ The Diary of a Nobody.” 
Its authors have only attempted to depict that 
particular kind of vulgarity which is suburban and 
clerkly ; and yet most readers will feel that the book 
is tooshort. Itcontains, it is true, 300 pages; but the 
headings of the chapters are, for inscrutable reasons, 
repeated three times, and there are also many illus- 
trations which are somewhat humorous, although 
we are sorry that Mr. Weedon Grossmith cannot 
draw. Even suburban vulgarity has its varieties, 
Mr. Pooter is vulgar and Mrs. Pooter is vulgar, but 
they are not vulgar in the same way. Mr. Pooter’s 
friends and Mr. Pooter’s son, Lupin, all have their 
distinct shades of vulgarity finely marked and excel- 
lently observed in the pages of this book. It would 
have been a natural mistake—a mistake that has often 


been made before—to haveallowbd this diary to become 


the record of a string of blunders on the part of Mr. 
Pooter ; but it isa bad farce which shows the tragedy 
at the back of it, and we feel that it is, artistically, 
right that in the course of the story Mr. Pooter suc- 
ceeds, with a success that is somewhat clerkly and 
commercial, but still a success. In less capable hands 
this diary would have become monotonous; as it is, 
it has plenty of variety and contains an interesting 
story. Owing to the unfortunate refinement of 
English authors, any adequate study of vulgarity is 
rare, and we feel particularly grateful for this book. 
It would, perhaps, be a little risky to give a very 
detailed criticism of Mr. Besant’s latest collection of 
stories. They have appeared before, and may pos- 
sibly have been noticed in these columns before ; and 
a reviewer need not take every chance to be incon- 
sistent. But there is one point about them which is 
especially remarkable. There are those who have 
believed that Mr. Besant confines himself to the per- 
fect English heroine and the masterful young man, 
and have been discontented; thereare others whohave 
held the same belief with regard to their favourite 
author, but have imputed it to him for righteousness. 
This collection of stories shows definitely that both are 
wrong. Mr. Besant is not very young, not very in- 
experienced; he has now overcome these faults. 
And yet, unquestionably, he has developed, and 
broken fresh ground. Take, for instance, the story 
of the girl whose father was so horticultural and so 
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mistaken as to call her Verbena Camellia Stephanotis. 
It shows a far deeper analysis of character than is 
common in Mr. Besant’s work; as a rule he sketches 
vividly and briskly, and does not linger over the 
finer shades. It is more of a study, a picture, and 
less of a story than we should have expected. So, 
too, we think that by the publication of “The 
Demoniac,” which is included in this volume, Mr. 
Besant indicated that he had taken a fresh step; 
in it he deals with tragedy that is quite hope- 
less, that is with us and cannot be remedied. It 
did not need the evidence of the last story in 
the book to show us that he had read Ibsen, how- 
ever widely he may differ from the dramatist’s 
views. Personally, we must regard this new depar- 
ture with interest and approval, if, indeed, it 
be a new departure. Some of the stories in this 
book had their first appearance long ago; and even 
in Mr. Besant’s earliest work there was some evidence 
that he did not intend to shirk things. Many 
readers will echo the contempt implied in his preface 
for “those who turn away with a shudder from any- 
thing stronger than a simper or a kiss.” It is, per- 
haps, an age that takes its novel seriously ; and if we 
must blame this tendency for the existence of the 
polemical and theological novel, it has at least freed 
the reviewer from an unending surfeit of happy 
conclusions. 

“The Herb of Love” forms a volume in the Pseu- 
donym Library, and like “ Amaryllis,” by the same 
author in the same series, deals with modern Greek 
life. The scenes and people represented are alike 
new, and the story has an unusual fascination. One 
sees in it the old classical spirit hand-jn-hand, as it 
were, with the spirit of modern times. The shepherd's 
love for the gipsy girl might have been sung by 
Theocritus; but in the strange conclusion of the 
story the unconsciousness and simplicity of the pas- 
toral poet disappear. We have read more pre- 
tentious fiction for which we have cared far less 
than for this graceful Eubcean idyll; both in its 
subtlety and in its simplicity it is singularly attrac- 
tive. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Ir is one of the commonplaces of periodical criti- 
cism that the magazines are dullest in August. 
One would like to find out that this is a mistake, 
but we are afraid it is not a popular fallacy. This 
August, however, is exceptional. The election has 
given freshness to the political matter, and the 
Shelley Centenary supplies a literary subject of more 
than common interest. 

Of the articles on Shelley the best, in Hibernian 
phrase, is that on Mrs. Shelley, in Temple Bar. It is 
based on Mrs. Julian Marshall's “ Life and Letters of 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley,” is without pretence, 
and gives a concise account of a loving, suffering, 
enduring woman—“ Shelley’s wife, the mother of his 
son, and the guardian of his fame.” Another unpre- 
tentious article is “‘ Mrs. Shelley at Home” ( Victorian 
Magazine), by Miss Margaret Hunter. Mr. Innes’s 
article (Monthly Packet) is inclined to be grandiose 
and pedantic, but probably its lecture-room tone fits 
its audience. Mr. Theodore Watts’ centenary sonnet 
and Mr. Ricketts’ centenary picture (Magazine of 
Art) are impressive certainly, but ungenial, as though 
they were a species of laureate-labour—task-work, 
not even duty. Mr. George E. Woodberry, in 
“Shelley’s Work” (Century), brings together two 
like sentences which were probably never in juxta- 
position before. “ Poets,” said Shelley, “are the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world.” “He,” said 
Dr. Johnson, concerning the poet, “ must write as 
the interpreter of nature and the legislator of man- 
kind.” Probably both were thinking of Fletcher of 
Saltoun’s famous saying. 

The editor of Scribner's Magazine, having recog- 
nised apparently that it is quite impossible to pro- 
duce a good average number in August, bows to 
necessity, and gives us a special “Fiction Number,” 





containing four complete stories. Taking the cue 
from Scribner's, we have regarded all the magazines 
this month as “fiction numbers ”—those of them 
that purvey fiction—and we have a few remarks to 
make on over a dozen stories read or assaulted with 
that intent. 

“ When the Century Came In” (Scribner's), by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, and “ When the Century was 
Young” (Argosy), are stories of America and Wales 
respectively. Mrs. Harrison tells her tale in a series 
of six letters anda fragment. When the century 
was in its teens people gave capitals to abstract 
nouns like “ Gaiety and Candour,” and wrote of 
“ Politicks” and the “ Publick.” An old-world look 
is cast over the letters by the adoption of this old- 
fashioned spelling; but there is more than that. 
Mrs. Harrison has caught, or invented, a point 
of view very unlike the century-end attitude, 
quaint enough to suggest the high-waisted ladies of 
ninety years ago, and ingenuous enough for provincial 
Americans. Her people live also; there are smiles 
and tears and heart-beats in the correspondence 
of the Berkeleys. The Argosy story has a fine 
simplicity and directness, and the novelty which 
comes from a new motive, or one that has dropped 
out of sight for long. There is pathos to be wrung 
out of sheep-stealing, as the reader will find in 
“ When the Century was Young.” “The Besetment 
of Kurt Lieders” (Scribner's), by Octave Thanet, is 
the most original of all the stories read. It tells how 
the hero, an old cabinet-maker and enterprising 
self-destroyer, full of whims and crotchets, and as 
“unpractical as a Christian martyr,” was saved from 
a fourth attempt at suicide by Thekla, his accurate, 
if dull-witted, wife. “ Jimmy Murphy, V.C.” (United 
Service), is a fair regimental story, with a dash of 
Gilbert and a dash of somebody else. On account 
of the latter dash it is not out of place to say that 
Armiger Barezinsky, whoever he may be, would be 
wise to “ cease from kipling” in future. A delight- 
ful comic humour distinguishes “When Angry, 
Count a Hundred” (Century), by E. Cavazza. 
The gently ironic humour of “ At the Farm 
by the Sea” (Cornhill) strikes us as being dis- 
tilled through the pen of a rising young writer 
who made his début in the Cornhill. We can- 
not think, at the moment, of anybody else who 
has touches like this: “South Kensington . . with 
its self-conscious daughter, whose marriage is ar- 
ranged, and will shortly take place in the guinea 
paragraphs of the Morning Post.” “ Brunhild” 
(Atalanta), by Lady Lindsay, is an exquisite legend. 
It has the tenderness, the romance, the pathos, the 
fatalism of an elder time, and might very well be 
called a ballad in prose. As much cannot be said for 
Miss Moira O'Neill’s “Somerled and the Seabird.” 
Before the third paragraph your attention wanders ; 
and you retire in dismay from twenty pages of the 
double-columned Blackwood. “The Row’tilly Girl” 
(National), by Mr. David S. Meldrum, is a little 
difficult to start with; the writing, though forcible, 
is crabbed, but a feeling of actuality carries you on. 
It is the tragedy, in one of its many forms, of star- 
crossed love. So is Lady Lindsay’s “ Brunhild” ; so is 
Miss Mary S. Hancock's “ Bessie of the Wolf's Ranche” 
(Gentleman's); and so is Miss Mary Gaunt’s “The 
Loss of the Vanity” (English Illustrated). Thereisa 
religious strain in the last two; the former is the 
more powerful; in both the pathos iscruel. Asa 
farce after these tragic endings the reader could 
hardly do better than turn to “Green Lion Pave- 


ment” (Longman’s), by “A. F. H.” This also is a . 


story of star-crossed love, with the religious element 
in it too; but the ending is happy, for Liz’s father, 
who had been “everythink, yer know—Methody, 
an’ Plymouth Brethren, an’ Roman Catholic,” and 
who “ jined the Harmy for a bit,” came round to be 
of Bill’s religion after all. The completed stories in 
Temple Bar are below the average this month. 
“* Midshipman,’ the Cat” (St. Nicholas) will delight 
young children, and Mr. Eden Phillpott’s “ One- 
Horse Yarn” (Idler) may delight young men. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue world, according to Miss Blanche Roosevelt, wants to 
know all about its celebrated men and women: what they are, 
where they live and how, what they eat and drink, and the part 
which they play in everyday life. M. Sardon is acelebrated man, 
hence this gushing volume of small talk. Victorien Sardou was 
born in Paris just sixty-one years ago, and with that city his 
whole career is associated. In his youth he studied medicine, 
but he quickly turned aside from the practice of physic to the 
pursuit of fame in a more congenial sphere. His early struggles 
as an author are described in this volume with emotional 
extravagance and no lack of rhetoric. As late as the year 1857 
Sardou cultivated literature in a garret, and found it difficult, 
even there, to keep the wolf from the door. Then the tide 
suddenly turned, and M. Sardou, who had never lost faith in 
himself, discovered his true vocation and came rapidly to the 
front, until his name was known in every capital in Europe as 
that of one of the most brilliant dramatists of the age. He is 
described in these pages as a man of extremes: the most loyal 
of friends, the most bitter of enemies; eager, intense, sensi!ive, 
and yet in many ways as simple and outspoken as a child. 
Sardou's personal appearance, his supposed resemblance to 
“Dante, Voltaire, and the First Consul,” his methods of work, 
his table-talk, the glories of his house at Marly, his kindness to 
young authors, and half a score of other topics of the same kind, 
are duly set forth with rapturous eagerness for the delectation 
of English and American readers. Criticism for the most part 
is absent, though there are glowing tributes in these pages to 
La Tosca and Cléopdtre, as well as a sheaf of Press notices of 
Thermidor. Altogether it is an odd little book, abounding in 
personal homage of the ecstatic order, and overflowing with 
kindliness of the sort which would make some popular authors 
at least exclaim, with genuine dismay, “Save me from my 
friends!’ However, Miss Roosevelt has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the volume in its present form has secured the 
“ hearty and unqualified approval ” of M. Sardou himself. 

An admirable manual, written for the use of schools and junior 
classes of colleges, on experimental physics, has just appeared 
with the title, “ Lessons in Heat and Light.” The object of the 
book is not merely to give a certain amount of exact knowledge, 
but also to render plain to young minds the methods by which 
such knowledge can be at once verified. Details of manipulation 
are clearly explained, and the simplest forms of an appeal to ex- 

sriment are placed in an attractive manner at the student’s 
ool. Within the compass of three hundred pages, the 
sources and nature of heat, the expansion of solids, liquids, and 
gases, the philosophy of wind, dew, and rain, the velocity and 
refraction of light, and kindred subjects are discussed, and 
always with illustrative experiments. Certain paragraphs in the 
book are printed in smaller type, and may be omitted by the 
beginner, because they in every case refer to matters of less 
importance or greater difficulty. At the same time the author, 
who is a practical teacher of wide experience, has avowedly made 
no attempt to shirk the inevitable obstacles that confront the 
youngest student sooner or later. He believes in fact with 
Rou-seau that “ Parmi tant d’admirables méthodes pour abréger 
l'étude des sciences, nous aurions grand besoin que quelqu'un 
nous en donnit une pour les apprendre avec effort.’ Questions 
at the end of each chapter, based in part on the matriculation 
papers of the University of London, enhance the practical value 
of a closely reasoned and well-graduated course of instruc‘ ion. 

Hardly a month passes now without the appearance of some 
new work of reference intended to meet the real or supposed 
wants of the community. The latest book of the kind—a bulky 
volume containing upwards of eight hundred closely printed 
pages—-has just reached us, and is called “ Locke's Annual 
Register of Births and Marriages.” It profe«ses, like other 
claimants to publie attention, to meet a long-fe!t want. and 
possibly in years to come lawyers and registrars, aud people in 
search of next-of-kin, will be glad to wade through, for strictly 
business pre, this wilderness of commonplace names. The 
compiler has shown a creditable amount of industry, and we have 
no wish to disparage uoduly his zeal as a collector of press. 





* Vicrorten Sarpov : Port, Aurnor, AND Memper oF THER ACADEMY OF 
France. A Prrsonat Srupy. By Blanche Roosevelt. Portrait. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1l2mo. (3s. 6d.) 

Lessons Iv Heat avo Lignr. By D. E. Jones, B.Sc. Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Post Svo. (33. 6d.) . 

Locke's Axnvat Resisrer or Breras ayp Marrraces, 1891. With 
complete Index. London: Dickens & Evans. Demy 8vo. (10s.) 

Tat Story or Bistor CoLeNso—THE FRrRrexp or THE ZuLUs. By 
Florence Gregg, author of ‘‘ Bartholomew Legate,” etc. London 
(Strand) : The Sunday School Association. Crown Svo. (Is. 6d.) 

Fatrurvi uyro Deatu. By J. M, Stone. With an Appendix contain- 
ing a Short History of the Franciscan Convent at Taunton, and a 
Preface by the Rev. J. Morris. S.J. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. Demy Svo. 

Hapes avD Beyoxp, wita some Sipe-Licuts py tak Way. By D., 
War llaw Scott. London: James Clarke & Co. Crown 8vo. (6s.) 

Tas Srupy or Avrwat Lire. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., F.R S.E., 
Lecturer on Zoology, School of Medicine, Edinburgh. Illustrated. 


* University Exteusion ’’ Manuals. London: John Murray. Crown 
Svo. (5a.) 





cuttings; but at the same time, even if his book is of service to 
specialists, it cannot under any circumstances be of much use to 
the general public. One obvious drawback immediately suggests 
itself. Mr. Locke declares that he has compiled the work from 
the announcements of births and marriages contained day by day 
in the columns of the “leading London and provincial papers.” 
Many similar announcements, however, only find their way into 
the columns of comparatively obscure and much less widely 
cireulated journals, so that at best such a list as the present is 
far from complete. Besides, in thousands of instances amongst 
the working classes no such notices find their way into print, and 
even if every newspaper in the land .ad been overhauled, the 
value of such a compilation would hardly be conspicuous. We 
are afraid it is, therefore, another example of love’s labour lost. 

A sympathetic and lucid, but not otherwise remarkable, 
monograph on ‘ Bishop Colenso—the Friend of the Zulus” 
has just appeared. The writer, Miss Florence Gregg, acknow- 
ledges her indebtedness to Sir G. W. Cox's well-known biography 
of the bishop, but she has also had the advantage of Miss 
Colenso’s assistance, so far, at least, as the revision of this little 
book is concerned. It is with the character of Dr. Colenso 
rather than with his work that Miss Gregg deals, and the 
traits which are thrown into relief in the narrative are the 
bishop's bold and fearless quest of truth, his moral courage, his 
enthusiasm of humanity, his fidelity to duty, and his devotion, 
at great personal sacritice, to the cause of the weak and the 
oppressed, 

We have received a scholarly and interesting volume en- 
titled “ Faithful unto Death,” which gives a minute and vivid 
account, from contemporary records, of the sufferings of the 
English Franciscans during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The Franciscan friars first came to England in 
1224, two years before the death of their founder; they were 
nine in number, and five of them became the founders of a 
convent at Canterbury, whilst two settled in London and two 
in Oxford. Within thirty years after their arrival the Fran- 
ciseans in England alone numbered more than twelve hundred, 
and they passed with equal rapidity into Ireland and Scotland. 
Their troubles began under Henry VIII., and are traced in 
these pages to the cireumstance that they were the most active 
of all the religious orders in upholding the lawfulness of his 
marriage to Katherine of Arragon, and they were, in conse- 
quence, the first to feel the weight of the royal displeasure. 
The chief incidents which marked the persecution of the 
Franciscans in his and subsequent reigns are told from the 
Catholic standpoint with clearness, and in the main with 
moderation. It is curious, however, to learn that one special 
characteristic of the Reformation period was the decay of 
learning, but this extraordinary statement ceases to trouble us 
when we find ourselves gravely assured that the ‘“‘ New Learn- 
ing” proved itself to be “nothing but a veil of intellectual 
darkness.” 

Theology is all very well in its place, and so is fiction, but we 
do not like them blended—especially with clumsy art—in one book. 
Religious disenssions alternate in “ Hades and Beyond” with 
fishing and shooting, and in the intervals of love-making the 
problem of retribution forms the topic of conversation. Rightly 
understood, there is no question more tremendous or solemn 
than the one which is oddly interlaced with the weak incidents 
of a third-rate novel in this superfluous, and, to our thinking, 
somewhat repellent book. Mr. Wardlaw Scott owes much to 
the late Dean Plumptre on the serious side of this curious volume, 
and he makes no seeret of his obligations ; as for the fiction, it 
is poor enough to awaken no questions as to its inspiration. 

* The Study of Animal Life” forms the subject of the latest 
volume in the University Extension Manuals, which are edited 
—for Mr. John Murray—by Professor Knight. It is a fascinat- 
ing and able book, pe one which deseribes the everyday life of 
animals, the struggle for existence, the evolution of animal life, 
the inflaence of habits and surroundings, the working of the 
laws of instinet and heredity, and other allied subjects. Every 
aspect of animal life—so far, at least, as is possible in a manual 
of less than four hundred pages—is discussed in the light of the 
most recent seientifie research, and the intricate problems con- 
cerned are handled throughout with the ease and skill of a 
trained and capable expert. 
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